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THE COUNTY FAIR. 

rT\0 those residing in the rural districts there 

is, perhaps, no occasion during the year so 
significant as that of the county fair. It gives 
an impetus to industry and agriculture which 
they might otherwise lack ; it inspires the people 
with a healthy emulation... If our neighbor wish- 
es it to be understood that his grapes bear off 
the palm, we are equally anxious about squashes 
and cabbages ; and how could it be fairly settled 
and published to the world if, there were no 
county fairs and no committees whose verdict is 
as unalterable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians? How otherwise could the superiority of 





Mrs. Jones’s butter be established beyond a per- 
adventure, her townswoman’s bread rise to the 
occasion and into public favor, her cheese become 
the toast, her rag mats become the envy of her 
sex; her darning a work of art? And what an 
encouragement it is to do whatever we undertake 
thoroughly well, what encouragement to a great 
variety of talent! . It develops resources, it im- 
proves produce: if our neighbor’s grapes took 
the premium last. year, we shall bestir ourselves, 
and cultivate our own vines more assiduously in 
view of next year’s possibilities. _The ambition to 
outstrip one’s fellow-worker tends to the. general 
improvement of all productions, and in the long 
run to the advancement of civilization, and to the 
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[See Fig. 6.] 
For description see Supplement. 





welfare of the race. Perhaps the poor farmer 
grubbing in his field, getting. sun-struck among 
his potatoes, perspiring over his onion bed, inter- 
esting himself in the development of cereals, in 
the enrichment of his worn-out land, studying 
the economy of nature, is not aware of these 
far-reaching effects any more than his wife, who 
is making it a disgrace that bad bread should be 
found upon any table, and so lending a hand to lift 
mankind out of the sloughs of indigestion and 
upon the.table-lands of muscular Christianity. 
Neither is the young woman who arranges her 
bouquet of autumn flowers for the exhibition 
conscious that she is directing the taste of other 
girls, stimulating them to artistic efforts, and 


Fics, 1-6.—LADIES’ AND GIRLS’ AUTUMN DRESSES. 





Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see 
Tilustration on Page 637. } 
For description see Supplement. 


opening wider fields of action forthem. The at- 
tempt to excel is always commendable, and es- 
pecially so when it is pursued not from per- 
sonal. vanity, but from an interest in the object 
attempted, and the fair offers to each one an 
opportunity of comparing results and industries, 
and of benefiting by each other’s successes. 
The occasion is suggestive of prosperity, and 
full of picturesqueness. The crowd in its best 
clothes and in good humor; the display of 
frujt, flowers, and vegetables, their rich 
effects of shape and coloring; young Hercules 
at the ploughing match—show us, at least, that 
it is a promoter of muscle and of benign social 
influences. 
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OH, SAD AS SWEET! 


On, fair the soft September evening 
Whose sunset streams along the bay, 

The purple haze upon the hill-sides 
Wrapping enchanted lands away, 
The early star whose tender ray 
Follows the feet of flying day! 


Pleasant the shadow of the branches 
a oe dew as we pass by, 

Pleasant wind that lightly lifts them, 
The dusky wind that throws them high, 
And blends the dew and shadow nigh 
With the far star-sheen of the sky. 


And sweet that silver strain of silence 
The viewless cricket flutes and sings, 

And sweet the apple’s mellow falling, 
And sweet among all tuneful things 
The darkling whir of waking wings 
That dreamed of Southern journeyings. 


Sweet, sweet the ripe world of September, 
Sad, sad as sweet, for like the bead 
That from the loosened lure is slipping, 
Slip the swift days, and leave, indeed, 

To pleasure us in bitter need, 
A withered world, a worthless weed. 
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F. W. ROBINSON’S NEW STORY. 


A brilliant new Serial Story, of absorbing in- 
terest, entitled 


“COWARD CONSCIENCE,” 


by the favorite Novelist F. W. ROBINSON, author 
of “ Grandmother's Money,” “ Little Kate Kirby,” 
“ Poor Humanity,” etc., will be begun in Har- 
PER’s Bazar, Wo. 42, and continued in weekly 
installments. 





2 Cut Paper Patterns of a new and fash- 
tonable set of Autumn Wrappings, consisting of a 
Single-breasted Coat, and an Oxford Cut-away 
Coat with Vest, will be published with our next 
Number. Catalogues of our Cut Paper Patterns 
sent free on application. 





NEW STORY BY MISS BRADDON. 


Harrer & BrRoTHeRS éake pleasure in an- 
nouncing that a new Serial Story by Miss BRAD- 
DON, entitled 


“A VIXEN,” 


will begin in No. 1137 of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
It is a Novel of strong dramatic interest, and will 
fully sustain the reputation of the author as one 
of the most popular living writers of fiction. 





2" 7%e ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for September 28 contains, among other 
interesting features, a fine double-page engraving 
representing the entry of the Austrian Army into 
Bosnia. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for October 5. 





MODERN ADAPTATION. 


REAT as the inventive genius of the 

FT age has been, and with all the progress 
that science and comfort in general have 
made, there is in the present time a singular 
poverty of creation, with an equally singu- 
lar aptitude for imitation of the past in most 
matters of taste and dress and art. 

We have, it is to be admitted, made for 
our family life dwellings that in some re- 
spects surpass any thing the world ever 
knew, although even these are not so far 
beyond what has gone before as we some- 
times flatter ourselves, since hundreds of 
years ago the monks of St. Gall warmed 
their stone floors from a rude arrangement 
of flues and furnaces beneath, and probably 
no modern house will pretend to compete 
with the arrangements of the bath in the 
Roman and Pompeian dwellings. Never- 
theless, it may be urged that the monks of 
St. Gall were a wealthy and privileged 
class, and that the silver-floored baths of 
the Pompeians were the apartments of pal- 
aces, while most of the machinists and arti- 
sans in general of our cities have their fur- 
naces, and have baths too, in all the comfort, 
if not in all the splendor, of the ancients. 

Yet, having built the dwelling with its 
appliances, there, with our best and wealthi- 
est, device stops; we can not furnish it ; and 





we turn with ardor to the past, furnish the 

modern room with the ancient articles and 
styles, and make it a constant anachronism 
with the life of to-day. Having neither 
the habits nor the manners of medixval 
life, we surround ourselves with the objects 
demanded by those habits and manners, 
nothing better being yet attained ; and sure- 
ly no one can question the charm to the eye 
of the result. The sequence of all this is, 
very naturally, an adaptation of the dress 
of the past to the uses of the present; for 
how could one move through all this ele- 
gance and beauty in which we have clothed 
our parlors with such garments as the taste 
of this century has been able to devise— 
things whose fashion has, until very re- 
cently, been of questionable appearance and 
entirely meaningless: the hoops and bustles, 
the huge bunches of gathers at the waist, 
the big sleeves, and the general incum- 
brance of drapery hiding every natural out- 
line and all beauty ? 

But to-day, out of the odds and ends of 
the past, we have contrived costumes full 
of grace, contenting ourselves, though, chief- 
ly with a simulation rather than insisting 
upon the real thing; and any one looking 
in a book of the costumes of the Middle Ages 
will recognize many of the features of the 
dress in use to-day, with long-flowing close- 
fitting lines, with under-petticoats displayed 
by open over-dresses, with chatelaines, high 
combs, embroidery of pearls, slashes, and all 
the rest. Yet in the original these were 
really under-petticoats beneath the silken 
over-coat; they were really under-sleeves 
whose material showed through the slash- 
es ; the embroidery was really of pearls and 
not of wax beads; the chatelaine carried the 
keys that marked the office of chatelaine. 
To-day, however, we achieve the quaintness 
without the cumbersomeness, we sew in our 
slashes, we substitute a fan for the heavy 
keys, we simplify the number of garments 
so that the front of one gown appears to be 
under-vest and petticoat, and the back of 
the same gown appears to be over-coat and 
train, and there is a logic and a beauty in 
the outlines of this dress just so long as we 
remember its origin and conform to it. The 
tab in the bonnet must not, for instance, be 
oblivious of the fact that it was originally a 
close cap; our collars and our cuffs must re- 
call their dignity as visible trimmings and 
portions of a fine under-garment or spencer, 
and not let it be evident that they are mere 
strips of lace or linen basted in at throat 
and wrists. And so of all the residue ; there 
was @ purpose in it originally, which, albeit 
it is not followed now, yet must not be for- 
gotten. 

Perhaps nothing could be more attractive, 
whether it is really a sham or not, than the 
recurrence, in the midst of our antique set- 
ting of wall, chair, and cabinet, of copies of 
the garb of certain specified periods, the 
Henri Deux costume, the Henri Quatre hat, 
the Louis Treize detail, all abstracted that is 
inconsistent with our own era, and even the 
rest adapted to modern requirements, so that 
our belles may look, if they will, like the 
shadows of lovely old ancestral portraits 
come to life again, and yet be found de- 
licious flesh and blood after all. And as 
the modern adaptation gives a wide range, 
much of that insipidity and monotony of 
dress, where every thing is of the same cut 
and trim, is thereby avoided; certain fan- 
cies, moreover, such as the Marie Stuart 
bend of the bonnet, for example, have be- 
come classic, s0 to say, and are legitimate, 
whatever the prevailing taste may be. 
This lifts dress off a dead level of common- 
place and into fine art; for to take the 
hints from some noble old painting, and to 
interpret them into the convenances of pres- 
ent methods, is undoubtedly an art in itself. 
Thus we have in use just now one of the 
most charming styles in its principal motif, 
or perhaps combination of styles, so far as 
mere beauty is in question; its long lines 
and folds, following the figure and display- 
ing not alone the perfection of grace and 
shape, but also the softness and pliancy and 
lustre of fabric and drapery, are almost as 
beautiful as the Greek, while more suitable 
to our day and generation and the more 
open life of our women, and in fact, by some 
hidden relationship, it seems to combine 
the Greek idea of flowing beauty with the 
medieval of corseted comfort and support. 
There is a large liberty of choice in the 
matter, too, as any one knows who sees a 
damsel in a Gainsborough hat beside a ma- 
tron in Carlovingian mantle and sleeves, 
showing that each may assume that which 
best becomes the person, the demure or the 
coquettish, the stately or the sumptuous, 
building on the basis of one general idea a 
toilette marked by any whim of past fash- 
ions that has real and admitted beauty, all 
the quaint richness enhanced by the hap- 
py thought which has lately brought into 
vogue all the jewels of our grandmothers 
and theirs, and made the beauty of orna- 
r ent dependent on the color of its gems and 
the fineness of its work rather than on its 








barbarous cost as diamonds or as gold. On 
the whole, we doubt if in any past age there 
has been a dress combining so much beauty 
and grace and variety with so much utility 
and ease, and we are inclined to marvel, in 
spite of the prevalent aptitude which imi- 
tates rather than the power which creates, 
if a good degree of merit may not be allow- 
ed to the taste that chooses and combines 
from a multitude of objects with superb re- 
sult, as well as to that which creates from 
nothing with but questionable result. 





TERM-TIME. 


EPTEMBER, golden and sumptuous, 
hides jailer’s keys in the folds of her 
rich garments, turns most of us—gentle and 
simple, old and young—into our familiar 
prison pens, and reads over us the oft-heard 
sentence, “To be confined at hard labor for 
a term of months.” The school-children to 
their blackboards and atlases, the merchant 
to his counting-room, the lawyer to his en- 
tities and quiddities, the editor to his ac- 
cumulated proofs, the milliner to her airy 
nothings of feathers and lace, the busy 
house-mother to her thousand loving toils, 
the woman of society to the most grievous 
slavery of all—so moves the vast procession. 
Out in the country there is such splendor 
and effulgence of beauty as the whole sum- 
mer has not seen. The days are steeped in 
sunny calm, the nights are fair with yellow 
moonlight. Nature brings out her richest 
colors, her warmest odors, to adorn this su- 
perb daughter of hers. Heliotrope shows 
deep purple, and even quiet mignonette 
adds a tint to her modest hues. Salvia 
glows in every door-yard, and scarlet gera- 
niums blaze against the turf. Even the shy 
morning-glories hold open their rich chal- 
ices till noonday. Walking, from a dusty 
penance, has turned to a delight. Riding 
and driving along country roads, rich in the 
purple and gold of asters and golden-rod, 
and scented with the musky masses of the 
wild grape, are poets’ pilgrimages. Yét, 
driven by the lash of habit or fancied ne- 
cessity, we turn our backs on these high 
pleasures, and take up our slave’s burden 
with an ignoble acquiescence—nay, with a 
vehement haste, as goaded by a guilty sense 
of the need to make up for lost time. As 
if the idlest hour could be lost which har- 
vests floating clouds, and green of woods 
and fields, and all the summer wealth of 
light and sound and color, for winter's 
frosty famines! 

Even now, in the very flush of the new 
strength of play-time, it is plain to see that 
our one brief annual vacation does not ful- 
fillitsend. Either we have made a toil of 
pleasure, trying to be fashionable when we 
should have been simply free, or we have 
struggled under wrong conditions, or we 
have given ourselves far too short a holi- 
day. Our work looks mountainous, and our 
tools petty. And for the vast host of toil- 
ers, to whom a month’s leisure is as impos- 
sible as a voyage to the Fortunate Isles, 
some other recreation must be devised. For 
it is, literally, recreation that is needed. 

Strange diseases of the brain multiply. 
Sudden deaths increase. Physicians speak 
with alarm of the growing use of chloral, 
morphia, and chloroform. This habit sim- 
ply indicates that certain tired faculties of 
the mind will have rest, either in the abnor- 
mal quiet of forced sleep or in the normal 
quiet of death. But if the whole mind were 
daily used—the part that laughs and shouts 
and sees the fun of life, as well as the part 
that ponders and worries and constructs 
and sees its seriousness—the human machine 
would run well enough on its natural fuel ; 
just as horses will trot farther and better 
day in and day out over hilly roads than 
over plains, because each set of muscles gets 
equal use and rest, so men may go both 
farther and faster if the up hill of work is 
followed by the down hill of play. 

We could wish that not a school called 
back its pupils—hastening, like snails, un- 
willingly—from sea-beach and hay field be- 
fore the late frosts make the country bleak 
and the city wholesome. We could wish 
that people would pledge themselves to fore- 
go whatever superfluities are purchasable 
with the toil of September and October, and 
take instead the very plainest country liv- 
ing, if need be, for those two matchless 
months. Failing these consummations, can 
not the rushing community be moved to 
moderation in its labors? 

For how many of us is not the whole life 
spent in getting ready to live? How many 
of us really know, with rewarding intimacy, 
wives and children, husbands or friends? 
We hurry to our work, and through it. We 
hurry into bed to-night, and out of it to- 
morrow. And at the year’s end what have 
we, save a little more money, or a few more 
things that money buys, to show for our 
three hundred and sixty-five days’ added 
habitation of this magnificent and unknown 
earth? Yet what might not these sordid 
hours have brought us! Love, the sweet 





companicnships of home, contact with beau- 


tifal character forever flowering under our - 
blind eyes, knowledge of the infinite world - 


of Nature to which we are full heirs, though 
we may not have paid cash for even a patch 
of dock and an ant hill, the wisdom of the 
best books, the mellowing influence of in- 
numerable laughs, sanity of mind and body. 
Is it too much to hope for, this resolution 
to abate our immorality of industry, now 
when we are at our freshest, and our strength 
of purpose at its best? Circumstance and 
habit, fancied wants and real needs, com- 
bine to keep us thralls of labor. But, alack! 
time too soon converts the man who will 
not resist into the slave who can not rebel. 





SHAKSPEARE IN THE PARLOR. 


8 the evenings lengthen, the social in- 
stincts strengthen, to parody an old 
saw. Fortunatus himself can not go end- 
lessly to theatre, opera, or concert. And as 
for Rusticus and Minimus, by reason either 
of poverty or distance, these purchased gay- 
eties are debarred them, and they must pain- 
fully devise their own winter evening en- 
tertainments. 

In England the isolation of middle-class 
country life lays the same obligation on its 
slow-going members. And as the average 
Briton, when perplexed about any question, 
celestial, terrestrial, or infernal, flies to his 
newspaper for satisfaction, he has lately in- 
quired, “tears in his eyes, distraction in’s 
aspect,” as it were, whether there is not 
some possible variation of the routine of 
“dull dinner parties, with everlasting subse- 
quent songs.” Floods of light were imme- 
diately poured upon the difficult pathway 
of this social explorer in answering commu- 
nications. One of the most noteworthy of 
these was signed by a famous Shakspearean 
scholar, who advised that “husbands and 
wives join together in the greatest intellect- 
ual treat they can possibly have—the read- 
ing together of the plays of SHAKSPEARE in 
chronological order, so as to see the growth 
of the poet’s mind and art, the host of the 
evening or his clever wife reading a short 
paper on the play when finished, to open the 
discussion of it;” which, it strikes us, is as 
neat a way of lifting one’s self by one’s boot 
straps as has been lately propounded. 

If the epitaphs of the innumerable de- 
parted reading clubs could be written, 
doubtless the melancholy legend, “ Died of 
Shakspeare,” would describe the silent ma- 
jority. Just as one must go to Europe two 
or three times before he is really qualified 
to go to Europe at all, so one must give his 
days and nights to Shakspeare before the 
simplest of the plays is an open book to 
him. Each drama is full of archaic forms of 
expression, crowded with unexpected turns 
of thought, which the ear with difficulty 
catches and interprets even when BooTH 
and BARRETT and SIDDONS translate them 
into intelligible significance. And your 
average reading club is not composed of 
Boorus and BaRRETTS. 

The truth is that nobody is so little stud- 
ied and so much praised as SHAKSPEARE. 
Probably there are not three out of every 
hundred persons of culture, excluding actors 
and professed Shakspearean scholars, who 
could pass the most lenient examination in 
the most familiar plays. Men and women 
are too hurried to read them. The daily 
needs and the daily newspaper devour their 
time. Boys and girls are too jejune, and like 
the taste of intellectual green fruit better 
than the fuall-flavored richness which de- 
mands an educated palate. It is the most 
wonderful tribute to the greatest genius 
the world has seen that the whole English- 
speaking race reveres what so few of the 
race know any thing about, save at second- 
hand. And equally wonderful is it to see 
how this second-hand familiarity strength- 
ens the national speech and improves the 


‘national mind. If all that SHAKSPEARE has 


bequeathed us could be eliminated from our 
talk, our art, our methods of thought, liter- 
ature and life would seem drier than the 
remainder biscuit after a voyage. 

But, as we said, his true lover must study 
him in the closet, with careful sifting of 
phrase and fond toil of comparison, flooding 
the darkness with the warm light of the im- 
agination. To read him aloud in a mixed 
company, without previous preparation, is 
to invite the very genius of dullness to pre- 
side. It is not a crime not to know Shaks- 
peare, but it is arrant folly to pretend to 
like him thus presented. A law-book in Nor- 
man French would be almost as intelligible. 

Let us, then, give upthe fond supersti- 
tion that Shakspeare is “the thing”’—the 
bed rock, so to speak—on which high-toned 
reading clubs must be builded. There is 
plenty of admirable material left for our 
uses. Wit enough, and superb English, 
have the British essayists for us, if we can 
go back to so remote an age as that of fifty 
years ago. To-day we may have Froude 
and Macaulay, and Arnold and Kingsley, 
Helps, Leslie Stephen, Forster, Lowell, Mot- 
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ley, Holmes, Warner, Emerson, Longfellow, 
et al. Indeed, the difficulty is to choose 
from the profusion of fit things which crowd 
our book-shelves. Besides, each magazine 
yearly makes known some new and clever 
candidate for fame, whom not to know argues 
one’s self unknown. All these authors, and 
scores more, kindle discussion, and capital 
discussion. But the vacuity which accom- 
panies the average effort to talk Shakspeare 
to order suggests that the curse written on 
his tombstone blights untimely those pro- 
fane ones who would “move his bones” by 
dragging into the crude glare of the parlor 
him who should be visited in the soft twi- 
light of the study or the noonday brilliance 
of the stage. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE NEW SILKS. 


OUNTERS of retail stores are strewn with 
the new silks for fall and winter. The va- 
riety is greater than usual, consisting of bro- 
cades on silk, on satin, and on repped back- 
grounds with raised figures thrown into bold 
relief, or else closely wrought arabesques that 
almost conceal the foundation color. The Per- 
sian satin brocades combine several dark rich 
colors in very small intricate designs of ara- 
besques, fish scales, and, in some instances, the 
Dolly Varden patterns. Cashmere designs and 
colors with golden palm leaves make these fab- 
rics as rich as cloth of gold; the price is $4 a 
yard. The grounds are black, dark blue, myrtle, 
or garnet, making the golden designs show to 
fine effect. There are also stripes of red au- 
tumn leaves on a myrtle green satin ground, and 
clusters of tiny forget-me-nots and rose-buds on 
black. Plain satin, plain velvet, and plain silk 
are imported to match the ground of these fig- 
ured fabries to combine with them. Satin bro- 
cades all of one color are shown, as, for instance, 
the deep sapphire blue satin has a brocaded vine 
of strawberry leaves; also pale shades of blue, 
rose, or cream in similar patterns for evening 
dresses ; these are $7 a yard. Small Greek de- 
signs on pale blue satin, and tiny rose-buds in 
black with white or blue, are very rich. 

The striped silks, satins, and moirés that were 
noted last season at the houses of exclusive mo- 
distes are now shown inthe stores. First of these 
is striped satin in the sapphire, bronze, Bor- 
deaux, and other stylish colors. It has inch- 
wide stripes of satin alternating with repped silk 
stripes, and costs $5 a yard; this is for over- 
dresses or parts of plain satin or plain velvet 
costumes. The white striped silk for brides’ 
dresses is very handsome. Satin with black 
stripes on a white ground is shown in stripes 
of various widths, and costs $4 50 a yard. The 
black striped satins are very largely imported, 
and in various combinations. Thus there are 
satin stripes on plain silk, satin stripes on repped 
silk, velvet stripes on satin, and velvet on silk 
both plain and repped. These cost from $2 50a 
yard to $5. Very handsome satin striped with 
velvet is sold for $3 50, and this is the material 
that is to be most used for trimming cloth and 
camel’s-hair dresses, and for making vests. It is 
shown in all dark colors and in stripes of differ- 
ent widths, but the narrow velvet stripes less 
than half an inch wide make the most effective 
trimmings. These goods are not cut bias, but 
are used straight in lengthwise stripes down the 
apron over-skirts, as retroussé borders, and in 
side-pleating for flounces. The striped moirés 
are not watered in the quaint irregular designs 
known as moiré antique, but in wide, well-defined 
stripes called moiré Frangaise ; this is $2 50 and 
upward. Black and colored satins of pure fab- 
ric—that is, not linen back—are shown to match 
the striped and figured velvets at $4 a yard and 
upward. 

The embossed or figured velvets on satin 
grounds cost from $5 to $7 a yard, and are in 
self colors in all the dark stylish shades, with 
combinations of two or three Pompadour colors 
for parts of evening dresses; thus, rose-colored 
figures are on pale gray or blue satin grounds, 
pink is on pale green, dark Jacqueminot red on 
French gray. The figures are flowers or else 
Oriental designs, and are so distinctly brought 
out as to seem tangible things, real flowers thrown 
over the lustrous surface. A novelty is soft fig- 
ured silk without the slightest lustre, and the 
colors so blended in chiné patterns that they 
seem to have been painted by a brush instead of 
woven; this is $3 50. There are also some 
basket-woven silks in large plaids of fancy col- 
ors, such as prune with gray, blue, and Jacque- 
minot, or else Bordeaux, old gold, and gray; 
these are to be used as trimmings cut on the 
bias. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 


Cloths of various kinds will be the favorite 
material for the short suits of fall and winter. 
The most stylish patterns resemble the Cheviots 
worn by gentlemen, and are mixtures of color; 
but the popular taste will select the plain solid 
colors in stylish tints of myrtle green, Bordeaux, 
gray, sapphire, and bronze. These can be had 
in single widths of pure wool lightly woven, like 
what is known as ladies’ cloth, and is used for 
plain riding-habits, as low as from 65 cents to 80 
cents a yard. There is a preference for the dou- 
ble-width cloths that measure forty-eight inches 
a yard, but these single-width stuffs are twenty- 
four inches—just half the width—and will cut to 
about the same advantage. Eighteen yards is an 
abundant pattern for a short costume, and the 
material for the warm winter dress need not cost 
more than $13 or $15; sometimes a yard or two 
of striped velvet is added for vest, collar, cuffs, 
and bands, but it is quite as popular to finish the 
coat and over-skirt with three or four rows of 





machine stitching, and put a single pleated flounce 
of the material on the lower skirt. Myrtle green, 
bronze, and wine colors are more popular in these 
cloth suits than the navy blue and black that have 
been so.long worn. The short suits illustrated 
in Bazar No, 89, Vol. XI, and of which cut pa- 
per patterns are published, are excellent designs 
for cloth costumes. Other cloths, known as coat- 
ings and as suitings, come in small neat Cheviot 
mixtures, and are double width, measuring forty- 
eight inches; these cost from $1 50 a yard up 
to $2 75. Those at $1 50 are excellent in single 
shades of sober gray or brown, but the more ex- 
pensive and more dressy ones have a mixture of 
colors. Eight or nine yards are sold for a suit. 


SCOTCH COLORS, ETC. 


Scotch colors are beautifully mingled in smail 
checks, broken plaids, and stripes, producing 
cloth effects. Blue with green prevails in these 
as in the favorite Scotch tartans. The Scotch 
goods are exceedingly soft and pliable, being 
made of the finest wool woven in loose twills ; 
these, in clan plaids, cost from $1 75 to $2 25 
a yard. Fancy plaids with odd combinations of 
stylish colors come in French fabrics that are 
harsher, with more lightly twisted threads than 
the Scotch goods ; they cost $1 50 a yard. 

The bourette coloring is shown again in smooth- 
surfaced fabrics, where the rich cashmere shades 
are thrown together in a heterogeneous manner, 
and lightened here and there by what appears to 
be stitches of pale blue, green, or rose. They 
are double fold, and cost $2 50 a yard. These 
will make gay costumes for the young ladies with 
whom bourette was so popular last winter. 


CAMEL’S-HAIR, ETC. 


The finely twilled camel’s-hair with occasional 
loose threads lying along its surface remains the 
choicest and most expensive woolen fabric. It 
comes in the new bronze, sapphire, and garnet 
shades at $3 50 a yard. There is also a heavy 
cloth with much loose fleece o: its surface, called 
camel’s-hair cloth, which is iu the colors of the 
twilled goods, and heavy enough for outside 
wraps; this is also $3 50 a yard. The fine soft 
Chuddah cloths are made of the same fleece, but 
are woven in herring-bone stripes; these are 
highly prized for over-dresses by ladies who have 
used the soft Chuddah shawls: price $1 65 to $2 
in all the new dark shades. 

The Persian figured brocaded patterns de- 
scribed above in silk and satin are copied in fine 
wool with silken raised surface, and cost $3 50 a 
yard for single-width goods. Wool Sicilienne, 
with lengthwise reps like the old-time favorite 
known as Biarritz cloth, is also shown in all the 
new shades; this is a most desirable fabric both 
for appearance and durability, and is probably 
the forerunner of many repped stuffs that mer- 
chants say will soon be placed in the market. 


IMPORTED SUITS. 


Among the importations of the past week are 
beautiful short suits made by the cut paper pat- 
tern of the washer-woman polonaise, illustrated 
in Bazar No. 28, Vol. XI. These are very hand- 
some in gray cloth, trimmed with a wide retroussé 
band, collar, and cuffs of garnet velvet. An edge 
of gold braid is sometimes laid on the trim- 
mings of garnet and of myrtle green velvet. An- 
other cloth suit of chocolate brown has a long 
square apron trimmed with eight lengthwise 
bands of striped velvet and satin. These bands 
are three inches wide, straight instead of bias, 
and extend the whole length of the apron. The 
lower short round skirt is only two yards wide. 
The pleated flounce on this dress will serve as a 
model for many others. It has three side pleats 
of the cloth, and then one side pleat of the velvet, 
forming a very pretty cluster. The fine knife- 
pleatings look so much like machine pleating that 
they are falling into disuse, and the wool fabrics 
are really too heavy for them. Other pleated 
flounces of camel’s-hair have three bias bands of 
satin, each an inch wide, put on as a border before 
the half-inch side pleats are laid. Pretty fabrics 
in India cashmere patterns are side-pleated and 
edged with a single inch-wide fold of dark satin. 
Black cashmere and camel’s-hair suits have bands 
and bindings in the gay-colored brocaded silk, 
representing cashmere designs in which are much 
old gold color and dull red. Brocaded ribbons 
are then used for bows. Dark plaid suits have 
the English coat illustrated in Bazar No. 39, Vol. 
XL, and of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 
ed, as the only waist of the costume; many of 
these have bright brass buttons in bullet shapes. 
The furnishing houses make these plaid English 
coats with long round over-skirts, and sell these 
two pieces to wear with any lower skirt of silk 
that is left over from last year. The stores also 
make lower skirts of good black silk in new 
shapes with stylish trimmings, and sell them for 
$25 to $35. Vests are also sold separately. It 
is fast becoming as easy for a lady to purchase 
her clothing ready-made as it has always been 
for gentlemen. 


CARRIAGE AND DINNER DRESSES. 


Demi-trained dresses of satin and of figured 
velvet with repped silk are imported for car- 
riage, visiting, and dinner dresses. The styles for 
these are similar to those worn two years ago, 
with deep basques, long over-skirts more bouf- 
fantly draped, and demi-trains. One of the few 
successful toilettes entirely of satin is made of 
black satin, trimmed with an abundance of the 
crimped whalebone fringe that has precisely the 
lustre of satin. This has a habit basque, with 
the front cut off at the waist, and finished with a 
wide belt. A peasant waist is outlined by piping 
on the corsage. The over-skirt has a deep gath- 
ered apron, with rows of the fringe across the 
middle from top to bottom; side-pleating is on 
the lower skirt. Another dinner dress has rich- 
ly brocaded silk outlining a Juive over-dress on 
plain silk; this has deep square pockets on the 





sides, and the back forms a square train, trimmed 
with brocaded revers and many loops of double- 
faced satin ribbon. Embossed velvet in bronze 
shades is used for the basque of another hand- 
some dress ; the velvet is cut away in front, and 
the lining is covered with plain bronze silk in 
vest shape, and this vest is allowed to extend 
four or five inches across the bottom of the vel- 
vet basque, as if a long vest appeared from be- 
neath. The vest is trimmed @ /a militaire, with 
three rows of bullet-shaped buttons covered with 
the embossed velvet, and joined by horizontal 
bands of piping. For such an elaborate corsage 
the plain over-skirt of silk has merely a long 
deep apron laid in many folds across, and bor- 
dered with a wide retroussé band of the figured 
velvet ; the back is bouffantly draped. A novel- 
ty in the sleeves is an over-sleeve of velvet on the 
upper half to the elbow, while the remainder of 
the plain coat sleeve is of silk. Very little trim- 
ming is used on the wrists of coat sleeves. Four 
or five horizontal rows of piping across the out- 
side of the sleeve, with a bullet button at each 
end of each row of piping, make a stylish and 
simple finish. A narrow knife-pleated frill of 
silk falling on the wrist is sometimes the only 
trimming on sleeves. When velvet is used it is 
in pointed cuffs with buttons and mock button- 
holes, or else only in a bias band. The sleeves 
are quite tight, and have gathering at the elbows. 


VARIETIES, 


Hosiery for the fall is in hair-line stripes 
around the limb, and is embroidered up each 
side. This is not new, but promises to be the 
popular design. More expensive stockings are 
of solid dark color, with the instep and ankle of 
a light shade, striped across with pencilled lines 
of the dark color. 

The newest black velvet bags are embroidered 
in gold and in other colors in floral patterns. 
Wide velvet belts are wrought in the same col- 
ors to be worn with them. Plain velvet bags 
have gilt bands and monograms. The old-time 
beaded reticules are again revived. 

Black felt bonnets in close princesse shape, 
trimmed with a band of cashmere feathers, or 
else with an Alsacian bow of velvet and satin 
ribbon, will be popularly worn during the fall 
and winter. 

Bullet-shaped buttons come in colored pearl, 
in brass, in steel, and crocheted in colors and in 
black, for winter dresses. When two colors ap- 
pear in the dress goods, the round silk button is 
of the lighter color, nearly covered with crochet- 
ed netting of the darker shade. 

Lace pendants are attached to the fronts of 
wide lace collars. 

Five horizontal bars of lace in vest shape are 
sold in duchesse, point, and Honiton, for orna- 
menting dress waists. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnop, ConstaBe, & Co.; A.T. Srewart & Co.; 
and Lorp & Taytor. 











PERSONAL. 


At the close of Hutron’s interesting biogra- 
phy of Sir Wa.rer Scort, recently published by 
darper & Broruers as Vol. III. of “ English 
Men of Letters,” we learn that the only direct 
descendant of Sir WaLTER Scort is now Mary 
Monica Hope-Scort, who was born on the 2d 
of October, 1852, the grandchild of Mrs. Lock- 
HART, and the great-grandchild of the founder 
of Abbotsford. 

—Rev. W. SCHOFIELD, a Wesleyan minister in 
Australia, has died and left $215,000 to his de- 
nomination for chapel building in that country. 

—Mr. Ricwarp H. Dana, like the Right Hon. 
Mr. Rosert Lows, in England, is a bicyclist. 
Recently he made the journey from Boston to 
rpms on that peculiar vehicle. From 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, to Brattleborough, 
Vermont, he wheeled himself in three hours. 

—Late English — announce the death of 
the Rev. ArTHuR GrBson, aged about ninety-five 

ears. He was the senior member of Oxford 
Jniversity, having been graduated in 1804. He 
was curate to Dr. D’OrLey, the associate of 
Bishop Mant, during his work on the commen- 
tary on the Bible, and for half a century had 
been vicar of Cudworth. 

—The Porters are about to be told off in 
genealogical order, the Hon. Joseru W. Porter, 
of Burlington, Maine, having undertaken the 
genealogy of the family. It will include, prob- 
ably, the famous Dublin branch. 

—Recently a lady bequeathed to Mr. Spur- 
GEON several thousand pounds for his own per- 
sonal use. Mr. 8. was induced to inquire into 
the circumstances of the relatives of the donor, 
and finding they were needy, and that nothing 
had been bequeathed to them, he very generous- 
ly divided the legacy among them. 

—The Viscountess Juvien, who died recently 
in Paris at the age of sixty-nine, had expended 
in good works several millions of francs; in- 
deed, she died in comparatively straitened cir- 
cumstances, owing to her lavish generosity. 
She followed the papal troops to battle repeat- 
edly that she might be able to succor the wound- 
ed, and received from them the affectionate title 
of “* Mother of the Pontifical Zouaves’’—a name 
by which she was so widely known that letters 
8o directed to her at Rome were sure to reach 
her without delay. 

—The home life of Mr. Evarts at his farm in 
Windsor, Vermont, is sketched in a letter from 
that place to the St. Lonis Globe: “The home 
administration is entirely under the direction of 
Mrs. Evarts, who has brought up her daugh- 
ters with ideas other than that Cologne-water 
and clothes are the stamp of nobility of charac- 
ter and useful, honest womanhood. The eldest 
daughter at home, MARY, is the ‘ housekeeper,’ 
relieving her mother entirely of the cares and 
ag ties of this branch of domestic affairs. 

iss Bettie looks after the general affairs of 
the house, while Miss Louisa has charge of the 
floral decorations of the table and rooms. Thus 
each daughter has her own domain in the home 
life, in which she reigns supreme. Of the boys, 
ALLAN, the oldest, who is absent, is his father’s 
partner in New York; CHaruzs has charge of 
the estate here, and is called the farmer. Witt- 





IAM was a promising young aspirant for com- 
mercial and mercantile success in the great Amer- 
ican house of Russet. & Co. in China, but, aft- 
er several years of success there, reached Wash- 
ington but a few months ago barely in time to 
enjoy at least the parting consolation of the 
= of father and mother and sisters and 
rothers at his dying couch. Prescorr and 
SHERMAN, twins, are two bright youths of eight- 
een, one, the former, preparing under a tutor, 
Mr. Atmy, for the Sophomore Class at Cam- 
bridge, and the other having lately arrived, after 
a carriage journey with a friend, from New 
York. And last and youngest, but by no means 
the least, is MaxweL1, or ‘Max,’ as he is 
called. He bears a perfect resemblance of head, 
face, features, form, and motion to his father. 
He also gives promise of the same intellectual 
scope. e is the pet of the family, reads much, 
is retiring, but at the same time participates in 
the family talks; can appreciate wit, and not 
unfrequently scintillates a little himself. These 
compose the Secretary’s own family, and, seat- 
ed around the spacious family board; present a 
scene which would make a king feel proud.”’ 

—Colonel Nicnoias SmitH, Horace GREE- 
LEY’s son-in-law, having let the Chappaqua 
homestead, is residing at Tarrytown with his 
wife and son, Horace GREELEY, Jun., in whose 
favor he has magnanimously dropped his own 
too familiar patronymic, and thus earned the 
boy’s future gratitude. The youthful Horace 
inherits a large share of the good looks of his 
father, who has been styled the handsomest man 
in America, the Queen of England going so far, 
it is said, as to pronounce him the handsomest 
man in the world. He is, moreover, a brilliant 
conversationalist and fluent speaker, and has 
lately entered the lecture field with a “‘ Plea for 
Tramps,” in which he eloquently argues the 
case of this highly unpopular class of the com- 
munity as brothers who may yet be saved. 

—By far the most expensive monument or 
crypt in this country is the one now in course 
of construction at the expense of Mrs. A. T. 
STEWART in memory of her husband. It is to 
cost over $80,000, and will be very elaborate and 
imposing. A few days since some ninety tons 
of fine marble, cut by skilled workmen, were sent 
to Garden City, Long Island, to be placed in po- 
sition under the chancel of the Cathedral of the 
Incarnation, also being built at the expense of 
Mrs. Stewart, and in the centre will rest Mr. 
STEwart’s body. The crypt in form is a poly- 
gon with sixteen sides, twenty-two feet in diam- 
eter and twenty feet in length. Each angle is 
ornamented by clustered pillars of different-col- 
ored marble imported from Italy, and so placed 
as to render harmony and to allow of the light 
giving the proper tone through the sixteen win- 
dows of stained glass. There will be sixteen 
clusters, each having three different-colored mar- 
bles. Between the pillars the space will be pan- 
elled and carved in pure white American marble, 
the ceiling being of the same material. The 
flooring will be of white and black Italian mar- 
ble set in pretty design. There will be two ap- 
proaches to the crypt, leading from handsome 
vestibules which connect with the cathedral 
above. Mrs. Stewart takes great interest in 
the progress of the work. The building of the 
cathedral is progressing rapidly, and when fin- 
ished it will be one of the finest pieces of work to 
be found, no expense being spared in the design 
or materials employed. 

—By the recent death of Mrs. Parire Ma- 
RETT, of New Haven, Connecticut, her daughter, 
Mrs. GirFrorD, of Boston, will receive the in- 
come of the estate left by Mr. Marert, which 
amounts to about $720,000. After Mrs. Grr- 
FORD’s death the estate will be distributed as 
follows: One-fifth to the Connecticut Hospital 
Society, in trust; one-fifth to the city of New 
Haven, to be held in trust, the income to be ap- 
plied for fuel and other necessaries for indigent 
persons ; one-fifth to Yale College, in trust, the 
income to be applied to scholarships ; one-tenth 
each to the New Haven Orphan Asylum and St. 
Francis Catholic Orphan Asylum, the income to 
be devoted to the cag ee of inmates ; one-tenth 
to the city of New Haven, in trust, the income 
to be applied by the proper authorities for the 
purchase of books for the Young Men's Institute 
of that city, or any public library which may be 
established in that city; one-tenth to the State 
of Connecticut, the income to be used for the 
care and relief of idiots. The will further says: 
“The appropriations specified above are to be 
made effective notwithstanding any deficiency 
or inaccuracy of description, so that my objects 
may not be defeated by technicality or informal- 
ity.” 

—The last “‘ Celebrity at Home,”’ in the Lon- 
don World, sketches ALEXANDRE Dumas in his 
spacious house at Paris. ‘‘The room in which 
he works is the house in miniature, a perfect 
nest of bric-d-brac. ...The large table in the mid- 
dle is seen at a glance to belong to a methodical 
craftsman. It is a piece of furniture contrived 
a triple debt to pay—a writing-desk, a pigeon- 
holed bureau, and a row of drawers in one. He 
has himself published a description of it in a 
letter addressed to a friend. ‘It is stored,’ he 
says, ‘ with _ of every form and of varied 
tints, which I spread in profusion about me to 
give me the taste for work; for, a3 I take it, 
nothing is more appetizing to a writer than fine 

per. It is the kitten’s saucer of milk; it is 

rresistible. Below are my letters. I keep ev- 

ery one I receive; there are some that are thirty 

ears old. And how many dead ones already! 

hey are in an immense receptacle with parti- 
tions, which I call the Common Grave. on’t 
be astonished if I should one day publish a book 
with that title. When I have thought out a 
play, I take twenty sheets of paper for each act 

ut the last, and away I go. As I near the 
twentieth, I begin to think it is time to finish 
the act. The last act is limited to seventeen 
sheets; it ought to be shorter than the rest. I 
have fixed the quantity of matter by long expe- 
rience; the public won’t digest more.’ In the 
smaller, as in the larger surroundings, he shows 
himself fully sensible of the influence of associa- 
tion; his paper-weights are models in bronze 
or marble of the hands of his friends—it need 
not be said that his choice is rigorously con- 
fined to one sex. Every hand is a souvenir, and 
one of peculiar beauty is that, and a mystery as 
well, for all but: the owner of the model. ‘Im- 
agine,’ he says, ‘that in 1843, on the lith of 
April—’ and here the history breaks off. A fine 
erayon portrait that he used to have constant- 
ly before him is that of the Jeannine of Les 

dées de.Madame Aubray: he has lived all his 

works.,”’ 
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Borders for Tidies.—-Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse borders are worked on linen over canvas with 


colored cotton. Draw out the threads of the canvas after 
finishing the embroidery. 


Cuff Button, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus cuff button is made of a German coin, which is 
ornamented with black enamel on the right side. On the 
wrong side the coin is furnished with two movable metal 
bars three-quarters of an inch long, which are fastened by 








shade, and ending in a plewreuse, trims the right side, as 
seen in the illustration. 


Drawn-work Border for Towels. 

Tus border is designed for trimming the ends of towels. 
The lower part is done in drawn-work, for which threads 
of the material are ravelled out, while those left standing 
are caught together in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion. Below the border is a deep fringe formed of the 
threads of the material. Above the drawn-work border 
are several rows worked in point Russe, and above these 
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means of springs (see Fig. 2). To insert the button in i 9 





the button-hole place these bars in a vertical position, and 
to fasten the cuffs place them horizontally. 
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Insertion for Lingerie.—Point Lace Em- 
broidery on Net. 


TransFER the design to linen, on which baste Brussels 
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filled in with beads of a 
suitable color. 


Netted Gui- 
pure Square. 

Tue founda- 
tion is worked 
in straight net- 
ting, and is 
darned with 
medium - sized 
thread in point 
desprit. The 
cross _ figures 
and the raised 
bars are worked in point de re- 
prise. 





Fig. 1.—Curr Burton. 
Rigut Swe. 


Gray Chip Bonnet. 

Tus bonnet has a flat crown 
split through the centre and a 
broad brim edged all around 
with serpentine braid, and 
turned down on the left side, 
while at the right side in front 
it is turned up and faced with 


Cacuemire pes Inpes Dress.—Bacx. 
[For Front, see Fig. 1, Page 644.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.-—MIGNARDISE AND CROCHET 
Ep@ine ror LinGEsi, 


black velvet. The trimming is com- 
posed of folds and puffs of mastic 
faille, finishing with a knot in the back. 
A long ostrich feather of the same 


Design ror Towets.—Cross Stitch Emprorpery. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Black; ® Red; & Yellow; ! Foundation. 









Fig. 3.—Emprowery ror Sora Piutiow, Fic. 1, Pace 637, 


wheels with fine thread, 
and cut away the founda- 
tion underneath. 
















Design for 
. Towels. 
® Cross Stitch 
vz\ Embroidery. 

Tus bor- 


der, which 
is suitable 
for trimming 





towels of 
\, Fig. 2.—Curr Burron. coarse linen, 
; Wrone Sipe. is worked 


with cotton 
in the colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols. 


Mignardise and Cro- 
chet Edgings for 
Lingerie, Figs. 

1 and 2. 

Tuese edgings are work- 
ed with mignardise and cro- 


Cacnemmre pes Inpes Dress.—Bacx. 
[For Front, see Fig. 4, Page 644.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VL, Figs. 44-53. 
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INSERTION FOR LinGERIE.—Poin?t Lace 
Empromwery On Net. 
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Fig. 2.—MIGNARDISE AND CROCHET 
Epeine ror LINGERIE. 


chet cotton, No. 80. For the edging 
Fig. 1 work on one side of a piece of 
mignardise, as follows: lst round.— 
Always alternately fasten together the 
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next two loops with 1 de. (double crochet), 2 ch. (chain stitch). 2d round —>* 1 
se, (single crochet) on the next 2 ch. in the preceding round, 6 ch., pass over 2 de., 3 
ste. (short treble crochet) on the next 2 ch., working off the upper veins together, 


1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch 


vein, with which the 3 ste. were worked off together, 4 ch., 2 ste. on the first of the 
4 ch., working off the upper veins together, pass over 2 de., and repeat from *. 3d 
round.—Always alternately with 1 sc, fasten together the next two loops on the 
other side of the mignardise, 3 ch. 


For the edging 
Fig. 2 work on one 
side of a piece of 
mignardise the 1st 
round, as follows: 
* 3 sc. on the next 
three loops, 3 de. on 
the following loop, 
3 ch., 1 de. on the 
same loop, 3 ch., 3 
de. on the same 
loop, and repeat 
from *. 2d round 
(on the other side 
of the mignardise). 
— Always fasten to- 
gether the next two 
loops with 2 de. sep- 
arated by 3 ch. 


Monograms, 
Figs. 1-3. 
THESE monograms 
are worked with @) 
white and colored wh 
cotton in satin and AN 
tent stitch. 


Border for Lin- 
gerie.—Darned 













in knotted stitch with brown silk. For the vines and stems stitch on similar silk with 


. and 1 se. on the first of these), 1 sc. on the upper pale yellow silk, and work the thorns in point Russe with blue silk in two shades. 





Two Ornamental Slipper Cases. 
Varrovs plans have been devised for the safe-keeping of those necessary articles 
the slippers, which, 
unless some special 
arrangement be 
made for their ac- 
commodation, are 
so apt to fill odd 
nooks and corners, 
and be out of the 
way when wanted. 
Our own plan, there- 
fore, is to provide F: 4 
case for each pair 
belonging to the 
family, and also to 
appropriate one or 
more receptacles for 
the guest-chambers 
and various closets, 
where odd pairs are 
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Fig. 3.—MonoGram, 
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Embroidery Wats Sti YAS i Mees a) i, es nT Faden Se et, of antebont and 
For this border For pattern and description see Supplement, J Uhre Te. hee ” i eee oA 4 ‘ For pattern see description on Supplement. _ placing on the sides 
transfer the design No. IIL, Figs, 22-24. “am 4 y nd les WW RL DRS <ckes te of it the slippers for 
to linen, on which ? ; . 4 ‘ e which it is to be used, mark out the shape of each toe and 
baste Brussels net, and run the outlines of the design fig- Borver vor Lingerte.—Darnep Nev axp Waite the outer edge of each side, placing the two inner sides of 
ures. For the bars stretch medium-sized thread going for- Emprowery. 


ward, wind it going back, and 
in temt and partly in button- 
hole stitch, Darn the net 
inside of the design figures 
with fine thread, work the 
lace stitches, and cut away 
the net underneath these and 
the bars. The upper edge 
of the border is finished with 
point lace braid. 


Sofa Pillow.—Applica- 
tion Embroidery. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tue cover of this sofa 
pillow, which Fig. 1 shows 
in reduced size, is worked on 
a foundation of old gold col- 
ored heavily repped silk in 
application embroidery. Fig. 
3, page 636, shows a section 
of the design in the centre 
in full size. The flower in 
the centre and the bud are 
cut of blue velvet, the middle 
of the flower of red velvet, 
and the application is edged 
with ivory filling silk, which 


















Pai anp Camet’s-Hair Dress. 
Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 5, 


First Page. ] 
For description see Supplement. 


silk. The inner part, which is in diamonds, is worked in satin stitch with 
pale yellow, golden yellow, and brown silk. The leaves cut of olive velvet 
are edged with ivory filling silk stitched on with similar silk. The veins are 


defined with pink silk. For th 


with ivory silk. The small leaves are worked with olive saddler’s silk in sat- 
in stitch. Fig. 2 shows a section of the border. Having transferred this 
design to the material, cut the leaves of olive green velvet in two shades, and 










































the slippers so that they lie upon each other from above 
the “toe upper” to the heel, 
where they should merge into 
one; the toes are thus made 
to diverge considerably, with 
a rounded triangular space 
between them, from the toes 
to the uppers. Above the 
hollowed sides and heel this 
back then extends from four 
to five inches in a point. This 
piece of pasteboard forms the 
back, 

The front consists of two 
pieces of pasteboard, cut to 
fit the two pointed toes of 
the back, but widening from 
about two or three inches at 
this point so as to form a 
bulging pocket sufficiently 
large to accommodate the 
slippers. The upper part of 
these pockets is cut into 
graceful curves, forming a 
sort of heart-shaped piece 
as viewed after they are put 
together. 

Now this pasteboard foun- 
dation may be covered with 
almost any material conven- 


edge the design figures partly 
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Fig. 1.—Sora Prttow.—ArrricaTion EMBROIDERY. 
[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, 
Page 636. ] 


Fig. 1.—Svir ror Giri 
rroM 11 TO 13 Years 
OLD.—FRONT, WITH 
Sacque.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 

No, IL., Figs, 11-21. 



















Fig. 2.—Suir ror Girn 
FroM 11 To 13 Years 
OLD.—Back, WITHOUT 
Sacque.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 11-21. 















is overcast 
on the foun- 
dation with 

split filling silk 
of the same color. 
The veins are defined use merino, 
with pink filling silk g and embroider 
overcast with maroon 4 . i \ 4 U4 or braid some de- 
silk. The stamens are TO , Uy ; sign on each toe and 
worked with yellow filling silk the centre of the back, 
in satin and tent stitch, The with a narrow border per- 
oval portion of the application for haps, finishing with cord, che- 
the corner figures is cut of maroon nille, or ruching round the edge. 
velvet and the leaf-shaped part of the Another covering greatly admired Movssetixe pe Laie Dress. 
flowers of olive green velvet. The edge ( 
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and very easily effected is of bronzed Back.—[For Front, see 
is worked with ivory silk. On the oval or tinted paper, pasted neatly over the Fig. 4, First Page. | 
application figures and for the veins sew on whole surface, then ironed on the wrong For pattern and description see 
blue filling silk in two shades with brown I 


side and placed under press until dry, when  S¥pplement, No. L, Figs. 1-10. 
it will look as smooth and firm as the back of a 

book. On this foundation set handsome designs in embossed “ scraps,” decaleo- 
manie, etc, After this is done take a large needle and double linen thread and 
sew the toes.to the pointed toe parts of the back ; the fronts being larger than the 
backs will occasion them to extend or bulge outward; and after sewing the outer 
edges, the toes, and part way up the inner side, these fronts will accommodate 
themselves to the back, and it will not be found necessary to sew the inner edge, 


e stems and vines stitch on brown filling silk 


Fig. 2.6-Corner or Borper ror 
Sora Pittow, Fre. 1. 
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which is a difficult matter to accomplish. The 
sewing all done, paste any nice paper or muslin 
on the back (the fronts should have been lined 
previously), and bind the edges very neatly with 
gold or silver paper, pinked out tastefully on the 
inner edge. 

We have made many of these of the bronze 
paper, pebbled stone-color, with fine photographs 
of statuary, etc., a pale blue with silver designs 
(such as come on Swiss and other fine muslins), 
crimson velvet wall-paper with gold stars round 
the edges and large gold designs for centre pieces, 
and pure white Bristol-board with decaleomanie 
designs of lovely flowers. This case belonged to 
an entire set, consisting of a comb and brush case, 
“catch-all,” cornucopia (hair-pin receiver), match 
safe, etc. It was very pretty. The edges, we 
would remark, were pricked out and stamped in- 
stead of bound. 

A useful cover is made of brown paper (the 
heavy kind used in hardware stores), with trian- 
gular pieces cut and folded as leaves, then placed 
one over the other, the whole finally varnished, 
first with shellac dissolved in alcohol, and, when 
dry, with copal. Chains of strung allspice and 
cloves, festooned gracefully about it, make this 
a handsome as well as substantial case. 

The large shoe and slipper case is made thus: 
Take a piece of heavy brown linen or bed-ticking, 
and cut from it a large circle three feet four 
inches in diameter. If bed-ticking is used, work 
in all the white spaces with bright-colored zephyr 
in feather stitch ; and whatever the material, bind 
the edge with scarlet or other colored braid or 
galloon, after lining with some bright material. 
Fold this circle into eight sections of equal size, 
turning all the folds the same way (or to rise on 
the upper side), making the creases distinct by 
pressing with a hot iron. Open it, and upon the 
centre of each division braid or embroider some 
design, if plain material is used. Then turn the 
ends almost to the centre and stitch them secure- 
ly, and fasten a loop in the centre; catch the ends 
together at the bottom with a bunch of woolen 
balls or a long tassel, and hang it in any conven- 
jent place. It will be found of great use, and will 
afford eight pockets for shoes, slippers, etc., and 
being easily folded, is portable, so that it may be 
used for travelling. 





TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


Otp Time is the drollest of wags, 
And puzzles the world with his rules; 
He gave all to-day to the wise, 
To-morrow he promised the fools. 


At first he made naught but to-day, 
With its joys, its successes, and sorrow ; 
Then to keep on good terms with the world, 
He promised he’d make a to-morrow. 


The idle rejoiced at the news, 

Put their hands in their pockets and slept, 
Believing the promise of Time 

Would be most religiously kept. 


They never conceived that the rogue 
Had promised to-morrow in fun, 

So quietly went to decay, 
Leaving all to-day’s work to be done. 


At last they woke up but to find 
To-morrow was really a myth, 
And thought what they'd do, when too late, 
they had the time to do with. 


They prayed to old Time to return, 
*Twas merely the wasting of breath, 

For they found, as he laughed and flew on, 
That to-morrow was nothing but death. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 
THE LESSON READ TO A PEOPLE. 


Sxovutp “The Natural History of Pew-Open- 
ers” ever be written, a.gallery of their portraits 
ever be arranged, a lecture upon the species ever 
be delivered, then must Miss Turner be remem- 
bered, so essentially was that quiet, decorous, 
amiable person a very model of the perfect type 
of old-school aisles-women whom every pastor 
who adheres to the traditions of our fathers 
would like to secure—especially those believing 
in a comely, well-behaved person who, with light- 
ness and expedition, would conduct the halting 
st to the seat not likely to be required by 
its holder at the particular service he attended. 

Trade might be slack at the little mart in 
Preston Terrace, ladies might seem to have alto- 
gether abandoned the picturesque manipulation 
of Berlin wools, and the stationery section be at 
a stand-still, but it in no degree affected Miss 
Turner's civil and respectful address. Ever at 
her post, and at all times by a pleasant manner 
showing that it was a congenial office, she cer- 
tainly tried her best to prove how thoroughly de- 
votion to a cause may be the mainspring of suc- 


cess. 

We who have previously penetrated the recess- 
es of this elderly-in-years but young-in-faithfulness 
coadjutor’s heart, know the secret admiration she 
treasured, and the simple constancy which ren- 
dered the conducting of every person along the 
aisle to hear him preach a process of singular 
delight. The man was so much of a hero, so 
elevated a being, that although she might be sit- 
ting upon the very back seat in the church—so 
distant that she would never place another there 
—so far away that the tenderest of his tones, the 
lower utterances quivering with —m were 
indistinguishable, yet she hung upon his words 
as those do who hear only with the heart. ,Miss 
Turner’s mind had of late been greatly upset be- 
cause of the damaging in cireulation de- 
famatory to her hero. It had not diminished the 











attendance, but then they were the people who 
attended from curiosity, and whose morbid taste 
would take them as soon to a police court as toa 
church. Her hero had passed the defining border 
line dividing celebrity from notoriety. He was no 
longer—to the crowd—the ideal of all Christian 
excellence and eloquence, but the famous man 
who, possibly, had done something wrong, and, 
if he had not, ought to have done; and as this 
sort of hero pleases the crowd the best, there was 
no diminution in the attendance at the services, 
although there was a serious decrease in church 
membership—the ladies who sat plover fashion, 
and other credulous and particular families, hav- 
ing withdrawn. It was all a sincere grief to the 
pew-opener, who believed him as pure as any hu- 
man being could be, guiltless and very near sin- 
less. She felt it acutely, this inroad of a laugh- 
ing, whispering, careless set, many of whom did 
not even find the places in the hymn-books she 
courteously handed to them. And Miss Turner 
wondered whether he knew it; had any ripple of 
the foully disturbed current reached his lofty 
standpoint? and what did he think of it? So 
high—could man stand higher ?—and to be as- 
sailed by such coarse slander! This indignant, 
worthy woman felt she would like to follow up, 
trace to its noisome covert, each slimily crawling 
lie, and extract its fang. The greatest, as he was 
the best, and they could not let even him alone! 
Miss Turner could hardly contain herself when 
reflecting upon the poisonous trail. Half the 
night she was awake, devising means for check- 
ing the pestilent lie; but what could she do, poor 
soul, with her restricted influence, in her humble 
sphere of labor ? 

The charges were grave, Miss Turner knew, 
but who on earth could substantiate one of them ? 
As if a calumny or a scandal ever needed sub- 
stantiating. 

One evening, at eight-o’clock service, among 
others crowding in was a polite elderly gentle- 
man, who, by reason of his gently affable man- 
ner, won upon Miss Turner’s attention before the 
other folk. Leaning toward her, the gentleman 
introduced a friend who, he said, had come a 
very long distance to hear Mv. Garland preach ; 
would she kindly place them in a seat near the 
pulpit, as they were a little deaf. A mild fiction 
on the part of the man popularly thought mad; 
but he was so anxious that Sir Kinnaird, whom 
he had actually induced to come on purpose, 
should see and hear the Minister to the best ad- 
vantage, that he adopted this appeal to the sym- 
pathy of the mild-eyed, kind-faced pew-opener ; 
and she at once conducted the two gentlemen and 
a little girl who accompanied them to Mr. Blake’s 
pew, immediately below the pulpit. “ Your lord- 
ship,” whispered Sir Dickson Cheffinger over the 
hymn-book Miss Turner had placed in his hand, 
and across little Ella sitting between the two, 
“will now have an opportunity of seeing the fa- 
mous Minister ;” and then Sir Dickson lowered 
his head to the book ledge, knowing it to be the 
custom. He had a hazy notion what to say, but 
he mumbled something to himself about speedily 
being restored to his rights, and was devotional 
in the extreme. Sir Kinnaird, who was never 
equal to stooping or bending, effected a compro- 
mise by holding his hat with his very elegant and 
lady-like hand before his face. Then he looked 
admiringly around the building, the architecture 
of which pleased him. 

It was the evening following that of Barnard’s 
memorable intrusion. The day had brought the 
document demanded, also a communication to the 
effect that arrangements were in progress for 
carrying out the other conditions ; to this was 
added the disagreeable intelligence that the little 
girl had escaped from the custody of his serv- 
ant, and could not be traced. Mr. Garland was 
exceedingly troubled and care-worn in conse- 
quence, and by no means in the best cue for his 
duties, but firm in his intention of occupying the 
pulpit, that personally he might confront rumor 
and dispel report. He had learned by inquiry, 
made with every care through Constance, that 
his poor wife was ill at the house of Mrs. Evans. 
During the day no further steps were taken, as it 
was urgently necessary to use the utmost caution 
at this juncture. 

Mr. Garland was in the vestry, talking confi- 
dentially with Rev. Spencer Webb. The curate 
was full of sympathy with his friend now passing 
under this tidal wave of prejudice and suspicion, 
and predicted for it but a brief season. 

“Do let me prevail upon you to return home, 
and allow Mr. Evelyn or myself to preach ?” 

“T have no intention of preaching to-night, my 
dear friend ; a few passages of Scripture to serve 
as a word or two with my people.” Said with 
marvellous gentleness, yet with such sad regret 
Mr. Webb was much moved. 


. disciple of gentleness and 
love. But a terrible light was gathering in the 
eye; the nostrils dilated with a sense of indigni- 
ty and wrong; veins on the white, broad brow 
outlined a course not hitherto perceptible; the 
cheeks bore a faint flush seldom seen there, and 
when he took Webb’s hand it was with a throb- 
bing and convulsive, albeit firm, grasp. 

“T will teach these people a lesson the like of 
which never was taught from pulpit, and answer 
them, in Higher Word than mine, the whole of 
their base charge.” 

He was trembling slightly, but would soon be 
composed. Mr. Webb. gently drew an oak chair 
toward him, and the Minister sat down wearily. 

“Let me again beg of you to retire for to- 
night. You are not well; you have had too much 
of late to try your strength. As usual, you have 
been thinking all of others and never of yourself.” 

“T am thinking of myself to-night.” It was 
said with pathetic significance. “A delicate re- 
monstrance is, I consider, due. I can address 
this to my people with more propriety than your 





kind self or Mr. Evelyn.” Then he abruptly ask- 
ed, “ Are any of the Blakes here this evening ?” 

“No. Strangers occupy their pew.” 

“Tam glad of that. Give me my small Bible, 
and leave me for a few minutes to myself.” 

With loving respect Mr. Webb did as desired, 
and proceeded to the organist’s room, where Mr. 
Evelyn was giving that gentleman his directions. 

When alone, the Minister sat to the table with 
an almost stern aspect, so inflexible was it. He 
had been bitterly attacked, and there are some 
creatures of too magnificent an organization to 
submit tamely to excess of injury. With the pre- 
cise yet ready faculty usually characterizing his 
study of Scripture, he had selected his passages 
and marked his annotations before the evening 
service commenced, and then indulged in short 
but earnest prayer. 

When the verger came to him, with the one 
church-warden who remained faithful, to assist 
him with his gown, he informed them that he 
would not leave the vestry until the hymn before 
the sermon, when, at the last verse, he would pro- 
ceed straight to the pulpit ; and he desired that a 
glass of water might be there in readiness if re- 
quired. 

Up to the ordeal he wished to be alone. 

Soul-sympathy caught of the eye is at all times 
the helpful human source of inspiration in the 
pulpit. If he met eyes upon this evening they 
would, he felt sure, be cold, or curious, or specu- 
lative—rudely bold, with vile doubt behind, mock- 
ingly cruel, unfeeling; but he determined they 
should not oppress the intention—righteous and 
just intention—with which he entered the pulpit. 
“Tf I speak to them in the words of Holy Writ,” 
he thought, “it may carry more weight than any 
language of mine.” 

All this time Miss Turner’s activity had been 
taxed to an unusual d , and she was just won- 
dering where she could put our friends Miss Tick- 
lewich and Miss Caddie, and had at last made room 
for them under the gallery, when the doorway was 
blocked by a number of ladies, the leader of whom 
accosted r Miss Turner imperiously with, 
“ You'll put us all together, please.” There were 
thirteen of them, and Miss Turner didn’t know 
how or where to oblige, with all her agile, accom- 
modating willingness; but Miss Penelope and 
party had come specially to quiz and revile this 
preacher, and if Miss Turner made any trouble 
about it they would march in a body and take 
possession of the pulpit stairs, and they told her 
so. This alarmed the worthy creature so much, 
that, quick and decorous of movement, she 
brought chairs from the school-room, and placed 
them in line down the centre aisle. 

Mrs. Wriggle was also present upon this occa- 
sion. There was a wide distinction, in Mrs. Wrig- 
gle’s opinion, between a sinner and a saint. A 
conscientious Congregationalist might go to stare 
at a sinner in the church who would have no busi- 
ness to sit under the same person when consid- 
ered a saint. Before the service was over, Mrs. 
Wriggle received change:in full. 

Mrs. Lurch was there. Mr. Lurch had resign- 
ed his office from motives of principle and scru- 
Sa regard for the honor of the Establishment, 

ut Mrs. Lurch was there, a whisper having reach- 
ed her that the man at bay would have a word or 
two to say; and she wondered keenly what he 
would have the audacity to put forward in exten- 
uation. Mrs. Lurch, with a pang, sat and looked 
the side seats hard in the face; she suffered on 
account of not being able to sit inher cap. Mrs. 
Lurch considered it outrageous that ladies should 
be obliged to wear bonnets during divine service. 

Mrs. and Miss Bobbin were present. Miss Bob- 
bin looked plaintively at the Rev. Mr. Webb while 
that gentleman was reading the lessons, as though 
imploring his special protection in the event of a 
scene when that dreadful Minister appeared. It 
was significantly noted that he was not present, 
in his pew or at the communion-table, during the 
reading of the prayers, and the clever ones, with 
scoffing toss up of their heads, whispered, “ Daren’t 
show his face, you know ;” while those who were 
not clever sneeringly replied, “ A little too warm 
for him this evening, perhaps.” 

Only one person thought the truth—that he was 
faint and ill, but that he would, when the time 
came, go through his duty like a being to whom 
weakness was unknown. It was Miss Turner who 
guessed all, and she would have given much to go 
to him with the service of a Martha. 

The Countess of Comdarlington had arrived, 
and with her the Hon. Mrs. Glover and Miss Glov- 
er. At dinner that evening her ladyship said, 
“ Mr. Garland informed the earl this morning that 
he would be away in Devonshire some few weeks, 
so that if you would like to hear him for the last 
time, I believe, you must go to this evening’s serv- 
ice.” 
With propriety and impressiveness the service 
proceeded until singing of the hymn before the 
sermon. While the congregation were singing 
the last verse, more eyes upon the vestry door 
than upon their hymn-books, it was opened by 
the verger, and there was a thrill electric through 
the whole area as the Minister appeared, and, with 
almost majestic mien, ascended the pulpit stairs. 
And the people thought it did not look much like 
guiltiness or shame-strickenness. “ But then, you 
know, it’s his method of braving it out,” said the 
clever ones; “when the clergy are detected at 
this sort of thing, they're sure to carry a high 
hand.” Those who were not clever said, “He 
knows he daren’t show his face here again, and 
means to brave it.” Merely an echo of what the 
clever people had said, but whispered with as 
sharp venom as though original. This darker 
machinery works in certain grooves. 

The hymn was ended ; the last note of the organ 
i as though giving him all the time possible ; 
rustling of silk dresses subsided ; the book which 
somebody always drops when there is a painful 
hush had dropped ; every eye in the building, save 
those of one person, were upon the Minister. Miss 





Turner, somehow, could not look at him; there 





was a sublime and awful expression upon his 
face, and the tender-hearted pew-opener could 
not look thereon. By his wish the gas had not 
been lowered upon this occasion, and he stood 
before his people with a certain sad haughtiness 
that made itself felt before a word was uttered. 
The silence was profound and painful. He seem- 
ed astonishingly at his leisure, so calmly was he 
turning the leaves of the Bible, not in the least, 
however, as though trifling or playing with the 
occasion or the effect; rather as overweighted 
by the responsibility of his purpose. Then he 
announced ‘this passage of Scripture in a clear, 
firm voice—in the death-like stillness, it had 
never seemed so clear—‘“The First Epistle of 
Paul the Apostle to the Corinthians, the ninth 
chapter, the third verse.” A pause. Faithful 
to his intention, he did not look at any per- 
son while reading forth this bold preliminary 
passage: “ Mine answer to them that do examine me 
is this!” And people looked at one another, and 
then, just out of curiosity, hunted for the place 
to see if it really was in the Bible—it seemed so 
apposite—but having in their astonishment for- 
gotten whose epistle, and to whom sent, they 
couldn’t find it, and set it down as an invention. 

From the entrance of the Minister a spell was 
upon Sir Kinnaird Dalton, whose delicate organi- 
zation, never equal to surprises of any sort, was 
for a time entirely unnerved before this stupen- 
dous redivivus ; but then he soothingly re-assured 
himself, thinking, after the old cynical fashion, 
“Tt ll make the turning up of people more con- 
fusing than ever, now the really defunct have 
commenced to fill the pulpits; but it will vary 
proceedings, and most of the churches will benefit 
by the change. I should like to go up and grasp 
his hand, and tell him I forgive the cruel deception, 
but of course one can not do that before all these 
people.” By the time this had, with difficulty, 
crossed the baronet’s equably tempered under- 
standing, he became conscious the recognition was 
even more unsettling to his little companion: 
startled and breathless in her surprise, she sat 
with large open eyes looking upward while emo- 
tion sent the color hot to her cheeks, 

He never looked toward their pew ; he had been 
told strangers were there, and for a time strangers 
were an eye-sore. The brief pause—an impressive 
interval of suspense, when every uplifted face be- 
trayed the eager expectancy, when every head 
was busy wondering what discourse would follow 
that significant text—then was heard this, utter- 
ed in the same grave tone, with the same grave 
yet haughty calmness : “ The Book of the Prophet 
Ezekiel, the ninth chapter, the eleventh verse.” 
A pause. “Goodness!” said Mrs. Wriggle to her- 
self, “if the man isn’t going to have two texts !” 
She heard it: “ And, behold, the man which had the 
inkhorn by his side reported the matter ;” and “I 
know that isn’t in the Bible,” she said. ‘I should 
think he wants an anonymous post card sent to 
him with those words on from the last chapter of 
Revelation, descriptive of the plagues bestowed 
upon the man who adds to the Scriptures!” Mean- 
while the congregation was exercising itself won- 
deringly, and a reporter for one of the Brighton 
papers began to feel uncomfortable, moving a little 
to the left, an exceedingly stout lady in front af- 
fording the grateful shelter of a rock in the burn- 
ing desert. e Minister did not pause so long be- 
tween this and the next passage it was his + teas 
ure to read ; the people, if they would, might think 
them in connection: “The First Epistle of Paul 
the Apostle to Timothy, the third chapter, the 
seventh and eighth verses.” A pause. Then de- 
liberate reading of this passage: ‘“ Moreover, he 
must have a good report of them which are without, 
lest he fall into reproach and the snare of the devil.” 
He waited, that the verse might sink deep, before 
proclaiming its companion—“Likewise must the 
deacons be grave, not .”” Whereat 
Mrs. Lurch tossed her head with infinite disgust, 
but remembering the action failed to bear im- 
pressiveness without the cap, she was satisfied 
with looking scandalized, on behalf of Mr. Lurch, 
so late an office-bearer of the church, and with 
setting the example of the only course proper 
under so personal an attack to the connections 
present of other office-bearers who did not keep 
a brougham. In view of all this, and remember- 
ing her position as wife of one of the leading 
tradesmen in Brighton, Mrs. Lurch indignantly 
quitted her pew, and marched out, followed by 
the said connections, who were scattered here and 
there about the church. It created some com- 
motion. The Minister waited until there was si- 
lence, still looking upon his book—he had scarce- 
ly lifted his eyes from the avenging pages—then 
gave out one other passage: “The Book of the 
Prophet Ezekiel, the thirty-sixth chapter, the third 
verse.” In the short interval between this and 
the words, Mrs. Bobbin whispered Miss Merino, 
“T never did like that Prophet Ezekiel, what lit- 
tle I've read of him!” and Miss Merino whisper- 
ed back, “I do feel so timorous, ma; the place 
seems full of thunders and lightnings. I’d go 
out, but I’m so nervous.” The preacher was 
heard reading: “‘ Thus saith the Lord God, Ye are 
taken up in the lips of talkers, and are an infamy 
of the people.” The Hon. Mrs. Glover, turning to 
her friend the countess, observed, in a seriously 
displeased manner : “I am so sorry we came, dear ; 
this is profane! No person has a right to twist 
the Sacred Chronicles to suit his purpose.” “ Bear 
with him, darling,” replied her ladyship ; “but he 
is a naughty one, I do believe.” 

Yet one glance at the face, with its aggrieved 
sadness—an expression that since he commenced 
had deepened to solemnity —was sufficient to 
dispose of any opinion as to his reverence and 
devotion. He had never appeared more thorough- 
ly in earnest, more impressed with the respon- 
sibility of his priestly office. Immovable, inflex- 
ible, he continued calmly as before : 

“The Book of Job, the thirtieth chapter, the 
first verse.” People found this—Job, xxx. 1, was 
easy of remembrance. The young people, who 
had been forward with jeer and jest, were partic- 
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ularly quick at finding it ; they rather enjoyed the 
lesson read to their elders; but they very 


ion ;” and without pausing he read on: “The twen- 
ty-first chapter of the Book of Job, the third verse : 
‘ Suffer me that I may 3 and after that I 
have spoken, mock on.” Oh yes, they quite 
thought them in connection ; too much so! The 
color mounted to theircheeks. Miss Merino, with 
pardonable yearning to be in affinity with these 
young deriders, tried to look as though the coupled 
reproach covered her also with confusion ; the at- 
tempt was futile, and caused a thin, afflicted-look- 
ing person next to her to shrink acutely, believ- 
ing Miss Merino was going to sneeze ; and with vio- 
lent antipathy to persons sneezing any where, the 
thin, afflicted-looking person especially disliked it 
in church, and when sitting next to it. 

The large number of people who had come from 
vulgar curiosity and out of sheer desire to stare 
for half an hour, at cushioned leisure and gratis, 
at the man every body was talking about—this 
considerable body of persons began to wish them- 
selves well out of it, for there was no telling what 
this goaded and baited hero would say to them ; 
he seemed all in the mood, with that quiet, reso- 
lute manner of his. They didn’t think it was go- 
ing to be like this, or they wouldn’t have come, 
And while they were thus agreeing, the Minister 
read again : 

“The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, the fifty- 
first chapter, the fifty-first verse: ‘ We are con- 
Sounded, because we have heard reproach : for stran- 

ers are come into the sanctuaries of the Lord's 
” 

And they who had done so looked vicious and 
vexed; and, disliking it altogether, very many of 
them arose and left the sanctuary to the Minis- 
ter’s own people. 

Wonderful was the light upon that meek wom- 
an’s face at her humble station by the door. She 
had wanted to take his part, to stand his cham- 
pion; but how effectively he was doing this for 
himself, and without one of his own gifted words, 
that, occasion demanding, she did not doubt would 
be even as arrows of fire. 

The exodus of strangers did not disturb that 
stern yet suffering judge; upholding a righteous 
cause, he was not troubled by the departure of 
any whose conscience would not permit of their 
remaining. But it was curious to see the gaps. 
He did not see them; his eyes were upon the 
Book whereby he judged, whereby he lived. 

He read continuously these several passages, 
that dropped like shells among the people: “The 
thirty-first Psalm, the thirteenth verse: ‘For J 
have heard the slander of many. The tenth 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, the eleventh verse: 
‘ Surely the serpent will bite without enchantment ; 
and a babbler is no better.’ The Second Epistle 
of Paul the Apostle to Timothy, the second chap- 
ter, the sixteenth and seventeenth verses: ‘ Shun 
profane and vain babblings. Their word will eat 
as doth a canker.’ The Epistle of Paul the Apos- 
tle to the Ephesians, the fourth chapter, the 
twenty-ninth verse: ‘ Let no corrupt communica- 
tion proceed out of your mouth,’ e First Epis- 
tle of Paul the Apostle to the Thessalonians, the 
fourth chapter, the eleventh verse: ‘ Study to be 

iet, and to do your own business.’ The Second 

pistle of Paul the Apostle to the Corinthians, 
the eleventh chapter, the twenty-first verse: ‘J 
speak as concerning reproach.’ The book of Le- 
viticus, the nineteenth chapter, the sixteenth 
verse: ‘ Thou shalt not go up and down as a tale- 
bearer among thy people.’” 

“T say,” whispered Sir Dickson Cheffinger to 
Sir Kinnaird Dalton, “ what is it all about ?” 

“Goodness knows! Sounds like an adieu, 
with a summary at the close of a pastorate. But 
what an awful fellow for texts !” 

Miss Ticklewich and friend could really sit 
no longer at a service, as they expressed it, which 
was a mere burlesque upon holiness, and con- 
ducted with a total disregard of reverence and 
every thing else. It was not because it was a 
week-night service that it was to be travestied in 
this form ; it only proved the hardihood and con- 
fident audacity of this man, to whom the multi- 
tude had looked for spiritual guidance. Miss 
Caddie, however, said far less than her com- 
panion, upon whom the mantle had fallen ever 
since the Comdarlington réwnion. As they made 
a way out for themselves they were joined by 
Mrs. Wriggle, who had never worn so sour a 
look. “If Ebenezer had been here,” she said, 
aloud, as they passed out of the centre door, “he 
would have answered some o’ them Scripter 
charges—a crawling, crafty jumble of sentiments 
as never ought to have been invented and insert- 
ed by a set of stupid Revisers, who were evident- 
ly unqualified for their work, or they’d have ei- 
ther left out all likely to give offense to respectable 
and well-to-do people, or else have put ’em all to- 
gether under one heading, in italics, ‘ Sentence o 
the Congregation on a Perjured Priest ? T’ve no 
patience with such a Behemoth and Pharisee, 
without principle, and past arguing with or bet- 
tering.” 

Although Mrs. Wriggle’s denunciations were 
not lucid they were strictly acid ; the dear friends 
with her found the lady’s company a piquant ad- 
dition to their own little dish, but not acceptable 
enough for an invitation to supper. 

Several other people left the church at the 
same time. When silence was restored, and not 
before, the Minister resumed the reading of his 
lesson. It was to a thinned congregation, yet 
perhaps on that very account an extra attentive 
one; it is certain those left bestowed extreme 
heed to the words, and expressed their opinion 
afterward. 

“The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, the ninth 
chapter, the fourth verse: ‘Hvery neighbor will 
walk with slanders.” Yes, many of these neigh- 
bors Aad done, but when told of it thought the 
thing cowardly. He continued: “The eighteenth 
chapter and eighteenth verse: ‘ Then said they, 








not peri: the pri Come, and let us smite 
fat oak otengeieans tbaract homkeakn 
of his words.” And they looked at one anoth- 


er curiously, their conscience smiting them ; the 
preacher continuing: “ The twentieth chapter, the 
tenth and eleventh verses: ‘For I the 


, terrible one: there perse- 
pero “il dacs a dee } nt prevail: 
they shall be greatly ashamed, their everlasting con- 

never 


shall be ”» 

These neighbors Foes bear no more. They 
rose in a body, and left the church. Really the 
pews were becoming sparsely occupied, the de- 
voted remainder looking too obdurate to feel any 
thing. Even the Rev. Robert Evelyn was discon- 
certed ; it was not orthodox, by any means. He 
looked his disapproval across to the Rev. Spencer 
Webb, when the Rev. Spencer Webb nodded slight- 
ly, as to signify it was all right, and their friend 
knew what he was about. 

Their friend had not yet closed account with 
his congregation, for he proceeded to read: “St. 
Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, the fourth 
chapter, the third verse: ‘ But with me it is a very 
small thing that I should be judged of you, or of 
man’s judgment’” “ Ah!” thought they, “he is 
for brazening it out with insolent assurance!” 
But they heard this: “St, Paul’s First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, the fourth chapter, the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth verses: ‘ Being reviled, 
we bless; being we suffer it; being 
defamed, we entreat: I write not these things to 

you, but as my beloved” And they mod- 
ified their views, he continuing : “St. Paul’s Sec- 
ond Epistle to the Corinthians, the fourth chapter, 
the eighth and ninth verses: ‘ We are troubled on 
every side, yet not distressed ; we are perplexed, 
but not in despair ; persecuted, but not forsaken: ; 
cast down, but not ” The Book of the 
Prophet Isaiah, the fiftieth chapter, the eighth 
verse: ‘ He is near that justifieth me.’ The Book 
of Job, the twenty-ninth chapter, the fourteenth 
Se Ae ee 


It really seemed so, looking upon that glorious 
figure in the pulpit, his countenance lighted from 
the inner consciousness of innocence and purity. 
And thus thought the pew-opener while her en- 
tranced gaze seldom left his face. He was rather 
longer in giving utterance to the next passages, 
and his voice was moved to tenderness ; so tender 
was it one and another wondered whether that 
stern aspect could have been real. “St. Paul’s 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, the twelfth 
chapter, the fifteenth verse: ‘ Zhe more abun- 
dantly I love you, the less I be loved.” It fell 
as a keen-ed reproach, and they began to fid- 
get the hassocks, and move with their toes impa- 
tiently. It was not all. He gave out: “The 
twentieth verse: ‘ For I fear lest, when I come, 
I shall not find you such as I would, and that I 
shall be found unto you such as ye would not: 
lest there be debates, backbitings, whisperings.’” 
Those last fears were particularly applicable to 
some whose occupations they were. “St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians,” the preacher resumed, 
“the fourth chapter, the ninth verse: ‘ But now 
after that ye have known God, or rather are known 
of God, how turn ye again to the weak and beg- 
garly elements, whereunto ye desire again to be in 
Sondage ? ” They had not asked of themselves 
a question so pertinent ; and, now it was asked by 
him who had turned accuser, they could not an- 
swer it. And that there might be no mistake as 
to whom he addressed himself, this followed : “St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians, the first chapter, 
the twenty-first verse: ‘ You, were some time 

lienated ies in your mind.’” United to 
it a gentle pastoral remonstrance. “St. Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians, the second 
chapter, the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth verses: 
‘ Ye are witnesses, and God also, how holily and 
justly and AL bly we heh, d ourselves 
you that believe: as ye know how we 
and comforted and cha: every one of you, as 
a father doth his children, that ye walk 
worthy.” Tt needed not their quickly beat- 
ing hearts to bear testimony to its truth; it was 
written of deeds that would never die, its witness 
was spoken of the poor and sorrowing, those with 
no helper and having no friend. Some of these 
remembered that, and, stricken, they also, with 
bowed heads and reverently, quitted the building. 
He had many a time and oft filled buildings to 
overflowing ; this memorable night he was empty- 
ing his church, without any aid from the eloquence 
he would not deign to use for such a purpose. 

There were those remaining “ staring stonily,” 
who had been delighted to draw the attention of 
friends and acquaintances to the fact of his hav- 
ing a banking t, to the cir e of the 
considerable treasure he was, in their opinion, 
amassing together. And those who had been in- 
directly influenced, by the elaborate machinations 
of Barnard, to think and speak slightingly of the 
Minister. And those who had been assiduous in 
criticising his books and searching for defects 
and inequalities. To all he replied in a few well- 
chosen phrases. “The Book of Job, the thirty- 
first chapter, the twenty-fourth and other verses: 
‘If I have made gold my hope, or have said to the 
Jine gold, Thou art my confidence ; if I rejoiced be- 
cause my wealth was great, and because mine hand 
had gotten much ; and my heart hath been secretly 
enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand: this 
also were an iniquity to be punished by the judge: 
Sor I should have denied the God that is above. If 
I rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated me, 
or i fted up myself when evil found him: neither 
have I suffered my mouth to sin by wishing a curse 
to his soul. Behold, my desire is, that mine adver- 
sary had written a book.’” 

When he included that superdelicate ethical 
propriety of the heart being enticed, and the 














mouth kissing the hand, those who had dissemi- 
nated scandal to that effect felt embarrassed and 
touched at last; he gave the conclusion to that 
matter with daring innovation that was emphatic- 
ally'a cure. “The Book of Job, the thirty-first 
chapter, the first verse: ‘ J made a covenant with 
mine eyes ; why, then, should I think upon a maid?” 
It was not to be supposed even they could sit pa- 
tiently under that! With general consent, as it 
were, they arose, and with an outraged and virtu- 
ous expression followed the example of those who 
had departed. The exponents of the gold theory, 
taking advantage of the confusion thus created, 
went out also, under shelter, and the critics fol- 
lowed them. Mr. Garland’s hearers were few at 
this point; the indefatigable Miss Penelope and 
band, however, determined (strength being given 
them) to see it out. 
[ro BE OCONTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A RESIDENT of Cincinnati who recently re- 
turned from New Orleans gives a sorrowful 
ga deaang of his journey thither by boat and 
his return by rail. At Arkansas City the boat 
was not allowed to land or take in coal. Men 
stood on the banks of the river with guns in 
their hands, threatening to shoot if the attempt 
was made. At Memphis the scene was most de- 
pressing—not a dog, not a mule, not a negro, 
was to be seen. The houses did not seem to be 
inhabited, and every spot, as seen from the boat, 
seemed deserted. Vicksburg was almost as deso- 
late as Memphis. All along the Mississippi ter- 
ror seemed to have taken possession of the peo- 

le. If the boat had freight for — place, the 
nhabitants refused to receive it, and it was taken 
to New Orleans. At Grenada, on the return by 
rail, only a few negroes were visible. At Holly 
Springs the yellow fever had just broken out, 
and many came on board the train, being forced 
to flee to escape death. The farewells at the 
station—the parting of wives and husbands, 
mothers and children—were heart-rending. At 
one place a mother and her three children came 
into the train, she leaving her unburied husband 
behind. He had just died, but had made her 

romise to leave on the next train, to save the 
ives of herself and children. 

The latest reports at this time show increasing 
mortality from the ravages of the fever at the 
South. Physicians and nurses heroically face 
death to minister tothe sick and dying, and then 
fall victims to the fearful plague. In Memphis, 
as well as in some other places, it is a matter of 
extreme difficulty to bury the dead. Suffering 
among poor laborers, who have been thrown out 
of employment by the general suspension of 
business, is increasing, and fears of a famine 
have led to movements in Northern cities to 
prevent the horrors which must inevitably come 
unless supplies of provisions are sent to the des- 
titute. Throughout the North the warmest 
sympathy has been exhibited by all classes, and 
generous aid sent to the afflicted South. 





Items concerning the yellow fever as reported 
by telegraph on September 10: Within twenty- 
four hours there have been reported 654 new 
cases in New Orleans, and eighty deaths. Con- 
stance Street, the first seat of the disease, has 
been swept from end to end. In one hovel thir- 
teen persons were found huddled together in 
one room, five raving with fever, the rest des- 
perately awaiting their turn. At Memphis 115 
deaths within the twenty-four hours ending at 
noon September 10. The Memphis Appeal, a 
leading newspaper of the city, had only one ed- 
itor remaining on duty, and all the printers ex- 
cept one were sick or had left the town. The 
paper, formerly a large one, has shrunk to a sin- 
gle sheet, and is filled with fever items. The 
Avalanche, the other a newspaper of the 
city, has not an editor remaining. Every where 
in the stricken cities hearses go unattended to 
the burial-places. The absence of mourners 
causes no surprise—the care of the sick is the 
pressing duty; the dead are necessarily hurried 
to the grave. 





No months are more delightful for mountain 
travel than September and October. This is es- 
jally true in regard to the White Mountains, 
¢ brilliant red and — of the New Hampshire 
forests adding marvellous beauty to the magnifi- 
cent scenery. Then the cool, crisp air refreshes 
and invigorates, and gives an appetite to enjoy 
not food alone but every thing. 


Mehemet Ali Pasha, who was recently assassin- 
ated in Albania, with twenty of his suite, was a 
German wy birth, and was one of the representa- 
tives of Turkey at the recent Berlin Congress. 
His bravery had won him great renown among 
the foreign officers of the Sultan, and he was 
made generalissimo of the Turkish armies in 
1877. is death resulted from his refusal to 
lead the Albanians against the Austrians. 





Two inches of snow fell in Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming Territory, the second a in Septem- 
ber. A cool wave passed over this section of 
country also about the same time, announcing 
the arrival of autumn. 





The new building belonging to Smith College, 
Northampton, affords accommodations for forty 
students. It will be remembered that the stu- 
dents of Smith —— are grouped in families 
of convenient size, and occupy several dwellings 
built and furnished with special reference to fam- 
ily as well as college life. This new building will 
be occupied by the class entering this fall, al- 
though it will only accommodate about two- 
thirds of the number accepted. It is built of 
brick, three stories high, with a broad piazza. 
The lower floor contains parlors, dining-room, 
kitchen, and the apartments of the lady in charge 
of the building. There are twenty-seven lodg- 
ing-rooms, some adapted to the use of one and 
others of two persons, each student, however, 
being furnished with a single bed. The interior 
is finished in light ash, and the furniture is of 
the same wood. 





The Howard Association, the Peabody Sub- 
sistence Association, and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, of New Orleans, are com- 
posed of the most humane citizens, and are all 
working together in harmony for the relief of 
the yellow fever sufferers. Contributions may 





be forwarded to either organization, with per- 
fect assurance that they will be efficiently ap- 
sage to this object. The Howard Association 

as devoted itself specially to furnishing doc- 
tors, nurses, and medicines to the sick. The 
Peabody Subsistence Association is organized 
specially for the purpose of collecting provis- 
ions, breadstuffs, and other articles of food, and 
distributing the same to the destitute in the 
city of New Orleans. The latter organization is 
publicly indorsed by the Mayor of New Orleans 
and by the president of the Howard Association 
and is the proper one to which supplies of fo 
and clothing should be sent. The Toons Men's 
Christian Association is engaged in looking up 
cases of sickness and destitution, and reporting 
them to the Howard or Peabody Association, as 
the case may demand. 





Kerosene oil possesses the advantage of being 
cheap; but its flame produces much impurity in 
the air, and, as it is generally used, is the source 
of danger, because people will not be careful. 
Moreover, from the usual position of kerosene 
lamps, the eyes are injured by the heat and light. 
A new electric light is about being introduced 
into Paris which is said to be cheap, brilliant, 
safe for the eyes, and avoids the evils of leaking 
gas and the production of carbonic acid. 


ras | in October the Cincinnati College of Mu- 
sic will be opened for the reception of students. 
The recently issued prospectus mentions the 
following departments of instruction: 1. The 
Voice, including solo singing and chorus classes ; 
2. The Orchestra, with special instruction upon 
each instrument, and concerted playing in trio, 
quartette, and full orchestra; 3. Theory, embrac- 
ing harmony, counterpoint, instrumentation, and 
composition ; 4. Piano-forte Playing ; 5. The Or- 
gan ; 6. History of Music and Lectures upon Mu- 
sical Subjects ; 7. Score-playing and Conducting ; 8. 
Languages—Italian, German, and French; 9. Zl- 
ocution ; 10. Concert-room Deportment, Dramatic 
Expression. These departments of instruction 
will be modified, or others added, as circum- 
stances require. As a part of their musical ed- 
ucation, students will have free admission to the 
rehearsals of the symphony and chamber con- 
certs, given under the direction of the college. 





ome Se month of September it is expected 
that the Emperor of Austria, the Prince of Wales, 
the Czarowitz, the King of the Belgians, and 
the King of Italy will meet in Paris, and that 
Marshal M‘Mahon will give a grand féte in their 
honor at the Palace of Versailles. 





At the fourth annual meeting of the United 
States Hay-fever Association, at Bethlehem, New 
Hampshire, on August 26, it was stated that there 
are now probably not less than 40,000 or 50,000 
hay-fever victims i: this country, and the disease 
seems on the increase. There are many reme- 
dies for hay fever, but no specific has been found 
which will reach all cases. Certain localities 
bring relief to certain individuals, but those lo- 
calities may fail to help others. Among access- 
ible places no town in the country is superior as 
a residence for hay-fever patients to Bethlehem ; 
but there are individual cases where little benefit 
is experienced even in that = and such may 
find another locality helpful. Dust is the com- 
mon irritant for the fever, which, according to 
some authorities, should be called dust fever. 





New York has several times been visited by 
yellow fever of a severe and fatal type. In 1798 
about 2500 died of the disease, out of a popula- 
tion of 50,000 persons. In 1822 this fever caused 
wide-spread alarm in this city from its fatality. 
pene Det from their homes, and the infected 
district was inclosed by a high fence, and all 
communication with it was forbidden. In 1870 
the yellow fever appeared among the troops and 
residents on Governor’s Island, and there were 
some cases in the city, but since then there have 
been only a few isolated instances of the disease, 
being brought by some persons from Southern 
cities. Quarantine regulations are strict, and 
vessels coming from suspected ports are sub- 
jected to a rigid examination. 





A large painting, by Munkaczy, entitled 
“Blind Milton Dictating ‘ Paradise Lost’ to his 
Daughters,’’ has been purchased at the Paris 
Exhibition by Mr. Kennedy, of this city, for the 
Lenox Library. It is seven feet high by ten 
long, and will be regarded as a valuable acquisi- 
tion. 





Etretat is the name of a new French watering- 
place on the Normandy coast. It is fashionable 
just now, yet it is small and insignificant of it- 
self, and does not compare favorably with any 
of the English or American watering-places. 





A novel musical instrument has made its ap- 
pearance. It is a wind instrument, operated by 
pedals, and looks like a cabinet organ. But 
there are no keys. The music is prepared by 
perforations on a sheet of paper, the length of 
each perforation determining the duration of 
the note. This sheet of paper is wound upon a 
reel, and, being placed in the instrument, is un- 
wound by the action of the pedals, the paper 
passing over a bridge in which the reeds are 
placed. As the wind is drawn into the reeds at 
the top, the passage of the paper over them pre- 
vents it from entering any except those where 
the perforations in the paper fall, and thus the 
notes are produced automatically. The instru- 
ment possesses great power. 





A Newport letter to a Boston newspaper con- 
tains the following graphic sketch of the gifts 
presented at a recent wedding: ‘‘ There are dia- 
mond bracelets enough to cover her [the bride’s] 
and her husband’s arms from wrists to shoul- 
ders, embroidered slippers sufficient for a centi- 
pede, Dresden china enough to stock a shop, 
and silver candlesticks in quantity sufficient to 
lighta city. Mounted elephants’ tusks, as tank- 
ards, etc., are many; silver services are confus- 
ingly numerous; antique jewelry and ancient 
bric-d-brac cover sheets and sheets of paper in 
their enumeration; diamonds and emeralds and 
rubies and pink pearls and black pearls are count- 
less. There are five jewelled belts, and four sil- 
ver and gold fitted travelling-bags, and twenty 
Bohemian vases, and eight necklaces of brill- 
ijants, and seven serpent armlets—and all from 
princes and princesses, lords and ladies, with 
now and then a book or picture from some noted 
author or artist.” 
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ROYALTY AT HOME—A SCENE AT THE PRINCE AND PR INCEB ¢ 


r, , given by its royal owners, on whom most of the | hour.and a half. At the other extremity of the | by Christopher Wren, at a cost of over £40,000. 
ROYALTY AT HOME. court gayeties devolve during the habitual ab- | grounds was the band of the Rifle Brigade; and The remains of the illustrious duke were convey- 


THE BU. LLIONGI 
sence of the Queen from London. | 


| nearer was another but smaller, the Hungarian ed thither from Windsor Park, where he died, and PHA RO ILA 
On the afternoon in question the sun shone | band, which played with great spirit, and was | transported thence, with great pomp, to West- BOUT midsur, omer I ws on 
and Princess of Wales in the extensive grounds | brightly, and the sunlight alternating with the | warmly applauded. The guests began to arrive | minster Abbey. The be autiful and spirited Sarah | LAX Island. Pro stected li my 
of Marlborough House, their London residence. | shade of the trees produced a most picturesque | at half past five o’clock, and the lawn was oc- | Churchill, Duche 


ss of Marlborough, breathed her | comeliness, I had looked aer ¢ 
Although in the very heart of the great city, on | effect. On the side of the lawn opposite the | cupied by several hundred persons until after llast there in 1744. Half a century after her | marked “Grimsby, ” and sa lon 


the north side of St. within a stone’s- | house was erected the tent given to his Royal | seven. death, in 1817, Marlborough House was pur-| the steamer, quietly observipthe 
> . . \ “. i . . . . . . e | 
throw of busy Pall Ms iccadilly, this mag-| Highness by the Maharajah of Cashmere, in Marlborough House is rich in historical asso- | chased by the crown as a residence for Princes There was a rus tle and fitte 


nificent mansion, with its spreading lawn, covered | which the Prince and Princess designed to re-| ciations. It was built by the famous Duke of | Charlotte and her husband, Prince Leopold. The} ion stairs. There came t ch 
with grand old chestnut, lime, and elm trees, and | ceive their guests. Nevertheless, tempted out-| Marlborough on the site of the “Friary,” s 


so call- | prineess died before it was ready for occupancy, | pitched voices peew tiar to! 
surrounded by a well-trimmed box hedge, makes | side by the beauty of the day, they were found in | ed from its containing the chapel and lodgings of | but her widowed husband lived there for several | then appeared the t WO Jjau! 
those within its precincts forget for the moment | the midst of the lawn when the visitors arrived, | the friars who formed part of the establishment | years. Queen Adelaide also resided there for | —fair, fresh, loud, nd in t@ 
that they are not far from the haunts of men, | and not a soul was seen to enter the much-prized | of Catharine of Braganza, Charles the Second’s | some time after the death of William the Fourth. | coquettish enougl to gral 
and enjoying the solitude and seclusion of the tent. Away to the right, at one end of the| queen. A tree planted by Charles himself from | After his marriage the Prince of Wales selected | girls were very pict "SS of 
country. It is therefore admirably fitted for | grounds, was another tent, reserved for the Queen, | the celebrated Boscobel oak long flourished in | it for his town house, and it has become a popu-| dash. They wore *hapelyglor 
the charming entertainments that are frequently | t 


who arrived at half past five, and remained an | the grounds. The palace was built after designs | lar social centre under the genial heir-apparent. | showed that “hap. ¥ kind § es 


HIS fine engraving graphically depicts a brill- 
iant garden party lately given by the Prince 
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INCEB OF WALES’S GARDEN PARTY AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 


7, LLIONGIRLS AT 
RO ILAND. 

in Amer] we onthe way to Pharo | collars and nodding herons’ plumes were evident- 

ro tected lf my old age and un- | 

| | looked: aer one shabby trunk, 


y, ” and sa 


ly observi 
us tle and 
e came t 
~j) liar to 
et Wo jaul 


i, ‘nd in t@ 


} to gra 
es of 
shapely 


p. y kind 


the other passengers. 
tter on the compan- 
clear, incisive, high- 
erican young women ; 
owners of the voices 


a Derby-day. The 
bined neatness and 
loves and boots, yet 


old Herrick found so bewitching in a woman’s 
dress. In their ears shone great diamonds, fine 
enough for a court ball; but the severe linen 


ly a concession toward travelling costume. From 


| the first moment, with my old-time notions, I fan- 
lone on the deck of | 


| 


| newly rich fs 


cied I knew my pretty excursionists—as “ the blind 
man knows the cuckoo, by the bad voice’—and 
decided they were the young people of a very 
The French maid, with 
| her tact, her Parisian lingering draw], her defer- 


“Don’t, Nellie,” interposed the other, with ev- 
idently kind intention; “the old lady wants the 
chair.” 

she doesn’t—do you?” questioned Miss | 
Nellie, with perfect familiarity, and staring full 
at me with a pair of handsome, unabashed blue 
eyes. 

I yielded possession, and a plain middle-aged 
gentleman sitting near by replaced the chair by 


” 


all | another which he brought. 


Nellie built a sort of stockade of chairs and 


ence and ready service, could not cover up their wraps, quite careless of the requirements of other 
tes pronounced and | careless demeanor and noisy confidence 


“Would you mind giving me thi said the | 
younger—a miss of about seventeen—in a loud | 
voice, laying hands on the chair that held my 


earelessness” which | wraps. 


| passengers, and finishing up with a triumphant 
“There!” braced a pair of very high-heeled boots 
on a convenient round, and balanced herself skill- 
| fully, tilting back in a perilous angle the chair 
she occupied. Now and then she tipped against 
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me, and laughed quite good-humoredly at the ac- 
cident. The other sister adopted a similar atti- 
| tude, tilting perhaps at a less reckless angle, 
whereby I inferred that Fanny, the elder, with 
the brown eyes 
daring than aired Nellie with the blue eyes. 

“F “hope i it’s going to be nice down at Pharo 
. land, and I hope the count will be there, 

Nellie. 

“So do I,” answered Fanny ; “and I’m awfully 
glad we coaxed pa to come, and didn’t wait for 
ma’s headache to go over. Ma’s always having 
headaches.” 

“Fan,” remarked Nellie, in a tone meant to be 
low, but, delivered just back of my head, I couldn’t 
but overhear—* Fan, Tom says the bar-keeper at 
the ‘ Fessenden’ 


; somewhat less dashing and | 


” said | 
| tering up toward the girls 


declared the count leaves this | 


Ky 
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very afternoon for Pharo Island 
great if we should catch his eye. Just think—a 
general, a great Russian hero, and a live 
man! Here come pa and Tom.” 

An ugly youth of twenty-one or so, heavy, nois- 
ier even than the sisters, gruff, conscious, and 
decked out in white flannel, with the “sweetest 
thing” in blue neck-ties at his throat, came saun- 
He was followed by 


Wouldn’t it be 


noble- 


a good looking 
“Well, girls, 

able, I see—all 
both set on coming 
was along.” 

“Oh,” drawled Tom, “Ill bring ma down as 
soon as she’s better.” 

“Say, Tom,” said Nellie, 


old man 

the old man, “a 
d nice 
o-day, 


flor id 
i ll comfort- 

You was 
wish your ma 


an’ ea 
but I do 


so that the father 
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could not hear, “ what about Count Turkiller- 
off ?” 

“He's off incog. to-day for Pharo Island. He 
was wounded, and now the war’s over, he has 
come to this country just for his health. If you 
see him, let me know what kind of a neck-tie 
he’s got on. I'd like to come the Rooshun on a 
neck-tie.” 

“Gracious !” exclaimed Fanny. 
we'll know him.” 

“Beg pardon,” a voice broke in, from a tall, 
handsome man stooping just at Nellie’s shoulder, 
who had evidently been waiting her leisure in order 
to recover his umbrella entangled in the dresses 
and tilted chairs. The stranger heard, of course, 
every word of what had just passed. 

“Get up, Nell,” said Master Tom; “you’re on 
a man’s umbrella;” and the steamer bell just 
ringing, Tom hurried away. 

“Oh, dear me!” laughed Nellie, in bad taste, 
but with no ill humor; and she bounced out of 
her seat, facing, as she did so, the good-looking, 
black-mustached, well-dressed person, who stoop- 
ed and found his missing property. 

“ Gracious, Nellie !” exclaimed Fanny, “do you 
suppose that’s the count? Isn’t he handsome ?” 

“Hush, Fan,” answered Nell, with the first 
spark of prudence I had seen her display—and, 
let me add, it was the last—‘ he can hear you.” 

He eyed the girls thoroughly, as, with a slight 
foreign accent, he hoped “ze young ladies were 
not too mooch disturbed.” 

After he returned to his place, close by, there 
fell an awed silence, succeeded by whispering and 
a good deal of looking over the shoulder at the 
gentleman. He could see all this quite as well 
as I; and see, too, how Fanny sat up straighter 
and buttoned her gloves more carefully, while 
Nellie assumed a more nonchalant tilt, whisked 
an embroidered skirt into view, and bared a white 
wrist. 

The father, who had strolled to the bulwarks 
seeing Tom off, was about seating himself be- 
hind a newspaper. Before he had accomplished 
this, however, he surprised me with, “‘ Why, how 
de do, Mrs. Grimsby? I hope you ain’t forgot 
m ” 


“T do hope 


e. 
I looked at his round, red, comely, good-natured 
face, and at last half recalled it. 

“ Why, you are not—” I n. 

“Yes; I’m Bullion the butcher. Delivered 
many a joint in your old house on the square, 
ma’am, twenty year ago. Old house looks well 

et.” 


It was, sure enough, our old butcher. I re- 
membered hearing that Bullion, who was honest 
and industrious, had gone to Texas, and there, as 
a drover, amassed money. Returning North with 
his family, he was recognized as a heavy capital- 
ist and a hearty, kind-tempered man. What he 
had missed in early training was not his fault, 
and such place in the world as “ capital” buys 
he possessed himself of fairly and confidently as 
of any other legitimate purchase. 

“Those are my daughters, Mrs. Grimsby,” said 
Bullion. 

“They are pretty girls,” I answered. 

“Yes. Born down to Texas, you know. When 
they was little, just ran round the ranch like colts, 
and got good blood and good skins. Now Tom, 
my boy, he don’t handsome a bit.” 

The middle-aged gentleman, who had so polite- 
ly brought me a chair, turned, overhearing this, 
and looked at Bullion with wild amazement. 

“Td like it if you'd speak to my girls, Mrs. 
Grimsby,” ventured Bullion, a little of the respect 
due his old patrons still clinging to his manner. 

Nellie, catching the purport of the words, and 
evidently burdened with no respect, said, over her 
shoulder, “ Why, I didn’t know pa knew you. 
How de do?” Fanny was going to rise, but Nel- 
lie called out, “ Now, Fan, sit still; you'll just dis- 
turb all the seats and every thing,” referring to 
the comfortable stockade that Miss Nellie had 
ingeniously built. So Fanny sat still. 

hese young people had been brought up in 
a society where money rules, and representing 
money, they were royal princesses with sovereign 
caprices, and without fear or favor toward young 
or old. Their caprice certainly was not to find 
interest in a quiet old lady who wore a poky 
bonnet, and I, on my side, had little to say to 
Bullion ; so he sat apart in silence behind a news- 
paper, and I watched the play going on between 
the girls and the handsome man with a foreign 
accent. At last I nodded over a novel, and on 
dropping the book, with a crash, awoke. 

The pale middle-aged gentleman restored the 
book. I thanked him, and he then begged per- 
mission, as a stranger, to ask a question. His 
inflection decided for me at once that he was an 
Englishman, and I readily granted the polite 
request. 

“Would you, madam,” he said, “ kindly explain 
a remarkable idiom I heard used a moment ago 
by that—gentleman—your friend? The words 
were, ‘My boy don’t handsome a bit.’” 

I laughed, and explained to the grave gentle- 
man, who listened with interest, and then ejacu- 
laved, “ Remarkable!” He seemed inclined to 
further questioning. 

“And these young persons,” he asked, “are 
they young ladies of American society, recognized 
as ladies,or— Pardon me; I ask as a foreigner.” 

The break was expressive, and I felt rather ill 
at ease, but truthfully assured him that while 
my pretty neighbors did not fairly represent so- 
ciety, they were certainly received in good circles, 
and even much sought after as heiresses. 

“ Remarkable !” he said again, softly, and wrote 
for a while in a note-book. 

The girls had fairly captured the attention of 
the handsome fellow with the black mustache ; 
and just before we landed they played a bit of 
comedy that would have been shameful were it 
not for the evident naiveté, youth, and inexpe- 
rience of the forward little actresses. After a 
whispered consultation, “ Fanny,” said Nellie, in 
a loud voice, “ what hotel are we going to?” 





“To the Dashaway House, of course. Papa, 
ain’t we going to the Dashaway ?” 
Bullion nodded innocently over the top of his 


r. 

ee not but smile at this method of con- 
veying intelligence to the object of their interest ; 
but my English friend looked on in unfeigned 
astonishment, and again wrote in the little book. 

Upon arriving at the Dashaway House I found 
that my room chanced to be just between Fan- 
ny’s and Nellie’s, and while I put on a modest 
old black silk for dinner, the French maid was 
running back and forth, waiting on my two neigh- 
bors. “Elise!” sharp and shrill, called Fanny ; 
“ Blise !” sharper and shriller, called Nellie. She 
was evidently a fearless little piece, this blonde 
younger sister, and scolded Elise roundly about a 
missing friz. 

When dinner was nearly over, the girls came 
sailing into the hall, dressed in clouds of rich and 
dainty clinging drapery, bejewelled like queens, 
and stirring the air with a tender suspicion of 
perfume as they passed. The whole room turned 
to look, and the grave gentleman with the note- 
book, who chanced to sit at my table, said, “I 
see, madam, there is to be a grand ball or féte ?” 

“T have not heard of it,” I answered. 

“But the young ladies are dressed for some 
such occasion.” 

“ Not at all,” I answered; “only for the after- 
noon.” 

“ Remarkable !” he exclaimed, as usual, and re- 
lapsed into observant silence. 

After dinner the two girls came, tittering, to 
my door. Said Nellie, in her unabashed way, 
and with a dash of condescension, too, “ Mrs. 
Grimsby, come with us. We want your judg- 
ment; and you're not to tell any body.” 

Rather alarmed by so much mystery and so 
much assurance, I still suffered myself to be led 
to the office of the hotel—a place I generally shun, 
crowded as it is with men. “Don’t be afraid,” 
said the girls, re-assuringly (they never seemed 
to mind the crowd), and, seizing upon the hotel 
register, they pointed out among the day’s arriv- 
als something meant for a signature. 

“Now, what is that ?” asked Nellie. 

“An Egyptian hieroglyph, I should say, my 
dear.” 

“ Doesn’t it look something like Turkilleroff ?” 
asked Fanny, anxiously. 

“Tt’s a scrawl and a flourish,” I said, “and 
might be meant for any thing.” 

“Tm sure,” exclaimed Nellie, beaming with 
pleasure—“ I’m sure it’s the Russian count’s sig- 
nature. Just after pa put our names down I 
saw him sign this, and then he looked at me per- 
fectiy lovely—just so.” 

Nellie tried to imitate a very sly ogle with her 
frank blue eyes, and I am happy to say she did 
not succeed. 

Under the great unreadable scrawl was the 
name “ John Brown” in neat characters. I could 
tell from the number of names and the persons 
who had arrived with me that day this was the 


signature of the English gentleman, who at that 
moment stood just behind us, gravely regarding 
the two girls. 


gir 
“Oho!” sang Nellie, “‘ John Brown had a lit- 


tle pe rp” 

“Hush, my dear!” I whispered, “the gentle- 
man is close by.” 

“I don’t care,” she laughed. “John Brown’s 
a horrid name; and ‘John Brown had a little 
Injin.” Come on, Fanny.” And they went off 
toward the piazza, where the object of their flir- 
tation was walking and looking in at them. 

An evening or two later I had stolen out about 
eleven o'clock, and sat in a remote corner of the 
upper piazza, well wrapped up, and enjoying the 
cool evening sea-breeze. Every thing up stairs 
was in shadow and still, and from below there 
came only a faint hum of voices. Two —: 
slowly promenading, emerged from the dar’ 
at the opposite end of the broad gallery, and they 
passed right by my sheltered nook. One was a 
tall man. In the other I recognized the light 
and girlish outline of Nellie Bullion. 

“You are the count, ain’t you ?”’ she said. 

“We men of note must be secret, lofely Nellie.” 
‘ “Oh,” exclaimed Nellie, “I knew you from the 

rst !” 

“Hush! you sall says nothing, even to your 
sister. Promise.” 

“ I promise.” 

They walked off into the shadow again. I was 
planning to speak to Bullion the next day about 
this distinguished sti r and his way of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of young girls, when the 
shining of a cigar end passed to and fro close by 
the pair, and they went into the house. The 
cigar came toward me. Behind it was the pale, 
plain face of my elderly Englishman, Brown. I 
was rising to go in; he detained me, saying, “Is 
the gentleman with that young lady some old 
friend of her father’s, madam ?” 

“N—no,” I stammered. “I think Nellie nev- 
er met him before she came here;” and I hur- 
ried off, glad to escape the inquisition of these 
straightforward questions. 

He said, “‘ Walking alone in the evening. Re- 
markable !” and leaning against the side of the 
open door for light, he rapidly pencilled in the book. 

Early next morning I strayed over to the light- 
house. It was lonely there, but wonderfully salt 
and bracing and fine. Plucking grasses under 
the sea-wall, I turned a sharp corner, and came 
up plump against the brown-eyed Fanny. With 
her was the dark stranger. I passed on quietly 
with a nod, but poor Fanny looked scared and 
blushed scarlet. 

After breakfast she tried to make some sort of 
apology. “Oh,” she began, “I know you thought 
it wasn’t just right, but he’s such a distinguished 
man, and the Russian government is so strict, 
and social rank and—and all that.” 

“My dear,” I asked, abruptly, “when is your 
mother coming ?” 

“To-morrow ; and then he will speak to ma, I’m 





sure, for he’s a perfect gentleman, and every thing 
will be all right ; at pe lo peasatineaseaiadies 

“Tm she’s coming,” I said, and felt it too, 
not liking the ways of the distinguished Russian ; 
and if Bullion that day had not been in the city 
I would have made an opportunity to call his at- 
tention to these foreign peculiarities. The even- 
+e Reng and Bullion returned ; but there was a 

at the hotel, and so much confusion there was 
no chance for talk. The count was not in the 
ball-room, but haunted the piazzas and looked in 
at the long windows, casting expressive glances 
at Fanny and Nellie. He made me feel nervous, 
but, “ To-morrow,” I said, “ the mother will come, 
and this dangerous nonsense will stop.” 

The girls were dressed superbly in satins and 
laces, and each wore a fine set of diamonds—neck- 
ee bracelets, ear-rings, and a blazing star in the 

air. 

Bullion remarked, with fatherly pride, 
girls look some, Mrs, Grimsby, don’t they ?” 

Mr. Brown jotted that down in his pitiless note- 
book, and then inquired of me, with many polite 
apologies for the trouble he gave, if young ladies 
in this country, so very young as these two pretty 
girls, were often permitted to appear in satins and 
diamonds at a public ball, 

After a moment’s embarrassment I violated con- 
science and gave a roundabout answer, dread- 
ing that merciless pencilling. But I could not es- 
cape that whispered word, “ Remarkable !” as Mr. 
Brown followed with his eyes the shining, radiant 
young things as they laughed and danced and 
flirted, and appeared at the same time lovely and 
reprehensible. 

Fanny stopped a moment to wonder how I could 
bear to talk to that Englishman. ‘“ He’s so pale 
and ugly, quite old, too,and named Brown. Hor- 
rid!” Fanny seemed quite disgusted. 

“* Had a little Injin,’ ” laughed Nellie, who was 
dancing close by. 

The last I saw of Brown he was placidly scrib- 
bling away in the book, resting it on a window- 
sill from outside, while the Russian count stood 
farther back in the shadow, twirling his black 
mustache, and watching the ball-room scene with 
those large, fine, expressive eyes of his. For me 
the lights and the glare were tiresome, and I went 
to bed, and lay there listening to Elise, the girls’ 
maid, flirting with a waiter after the most approved 
watering-place style, directly copied from the high- 
est models. 

It was quite late when a tripping, hurried step 
sounded along the corridor and stopped at my 
door. I opened to the knock, and there stood 
Fanny, very flushed, her eyes dilated, and alto- 
gether nervous and strange. 

“Mrs. Grimsby,” she began, breathlessly, “I was 
half afraid, and I thought I'd ask you. Some- 
body, I couldn’t tell who, slipped this into my 
hand as I was passing through the crowd on the 
piazza outside the ball-room door.” 

I read on a slip of paper a few lines, hastily 
written, and unsigned : 

“ You are divine to-night in that costume de bal. 
Your unhappy adorer, who is prevented by the 
severe dignities of his position from addressing 
you boldly, begs for one little minute in the arbor 
by the surf at half past twelve to-night. On the 
honor of a gentleman, in precisely one minute you 
shailreturn. Donotfear. Trustme. Be secret.” 

“Only one minute,” said Fanny. “Shall I go? 
Think of his rank.” 

“Who is it? Who wrote this?” 

“The Russian count, of course.” 

“Tt’s not signed.” 

“ N—no; but it can’t be any body else. Oh, I 
know he admires me. Perhaps he loves me; and 
just think what a match—a count, and a 
general, and a foreigner! All the girls would be 
jealous, and I'd live in a palace in St. Petersburg, 
and—and— Oh, I must go!” 

“My dear,” said I, decisively, “ you shall go— 
to bed, and that directly. I only wish your moth- 
er was here.” 

“Don’t tell pa,” Fanny 


begged. 
“ We'll see,” Lanswered. “ At any rate, for to- 
called Elise. 


“ My 


’ 
ing the waiter, returned from her flirtation to her 
duties with a promptness that would do credit in 
higher circles. 

Fanny seemed quite subdued and ashamed, and 
went off, promising to be very good, though I lay 
awake half the night, fairly shocked out of sleep 
by the boldness of this modern young person’s 
impulses, Such ignorance was only jally re- 
deemed by the child’s innocence and freedom 
from thought of any thing worse than nonsense 
and vanity. After a while Nellie came up, and I 
was glad to hear even the cross dismissal she gave 
Elise, for it assured me she was at least safe in 
her room, and in no good humor, therefore 
probably not the subject of such addresses as her 
sister had received. “ Lucky,” I thought, “it was 
the more prudent of the two the fellow selected.” 

Next morning Fanny went to breakfast, but 
Nellie, complaining of a headache, kept her bed. 

Fanny came rushing up stairs with news: 

“Oh, Mrs. Grimsby! oh, Nell! the count has 

ne away.” 

“What!” exclaimed Nellie, with a hysteric 
scream, and then buried her face in the pillow. 

Fanny was in a flutter of excitement. She 
whispered to me: “I’m afraid I broke his heart. 
He admired me so much, and he was such a gen- 
tleman. Think! perhaps I might have been the 
Countess Turkilleroff.” Even under my severest 
frown she sighed, and then sped off to pick up 
any stray bits of gossip. 

Nellie seemed in a strange tremor. 

“Shut the door,” said the positive young wom- 
an, shortly. “Lock it.” Then she sat up in bed 
with decision, pushed back the tangled hair from 
a very pale and swollen face, and began, bravely : 
“TI must tell you thi thing . 
ful. I shall die if I don’t tell somebody.” Here 
she broke down and fell to sobbing and wringing 
her hands, then buried her head again. 








After much coaxing and encouragement she 
emerged from the pillows, and in a tragic manner 
drew from beneath them a torn and wrinkled bit 
of paper. “It was slipped into my hand some- 
how in the crowd,” she said: “read it.” 

It was, except in words, the fac-simile of the 
paper Fanny had received. “You are divine to- 
night in that costume de bal. Your unhappy 
adorer, who is prevented by the severe dignities 
of his position,” etc., “ begs for one little minute 
in the arbor by the bay at a quarter of one to-night.” 
Then followed the same assurances, and the “ hon- 
or of a gentleman.” 

“Shameful !” Iexclaimed. Then, scared by Nel- 
lie’s excited face, sharply questioned, “ Well ?” 

“ Well, I went,” she answered, bitterly. 
“Went! Child, are you mad?” 
“T believed he was a gentleman and a hero, 
t general, and he was always so polite, and 
like to be a countess, and— Oh, don’t speak 
of it! Goodness gracious me!” Poor Nell broke 
down, and covered up her head again. 

I rescued her from the pillows, sat her up by 
main force, and insisted on the whole truth. 

“T stole out softly; it was dark, and I was 
scared, but meant just to look into the arbor half 
a second and say it wasn’t proper to meet even a 
foreign celebrity clandestinely ; then I’d call out, 
‘Good-night, count,’ and run back to the house 
very quick. That would be like a girl in a novel 
—so coquettish, and yet so prudent and nice,” 
confided Nellie, and actually with a belief in the 
perfect propriety of her plan. 

“Go on, child,” I urged, very nervous, and giv- 
ing her a good jerk by way of admonition. 

“Tt was so dark I could see nothing but the 
white sail of a boat lying close inshore. I peep- 
ed and peered, then just ventured inside the ar- 
bor. Somebody seized me and held me, quite 
gently, but tight. ‘Oh, count,’ I said, ‘let me go. 
It’s very late, and pa would be angry.’ In a mo- 
ment then the man let me go.” 

“The man! Who was it?” 

“T—I don’t know. He was muffled, and didn’t 
speak a word. I only guessed it was the count.” 

“ And you came home all safe ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Thank Heaven for that! Oh, you wicked, im- 
prudent, under-bred little minx!” I exclaimed, 
out of all patience with the girl. 

She was crying hard again and getting hyster- 
ical: “I came home safe, but my—my—” 

“What ?” I demanded. 

“My diamonds,” she sobbed. 

“What about them ?” 

“All gone—every one; necklace, ear -rings, 
bracelets, and the star in my hair. The man 
must have taken them off just in that minute, 
and I was too scared to notice what he did. I 
never missed them until I got to my room.” 

“Why didn’t you tell somebody at once ?” 

“ And tell I had been in the arbor at that hour 
to meet—nobody knows whom? I couldn’t—I 
couldn’t. Oh, I’m soashamed! And what’s the 
use? I don’t know if it was the handsome man 
or an accomplice, and the sail-boat was there 
ready to carry him off; and this paper isn’t 
signed; and, worst of all, the count never said 
he was the count,” explained Nellie, rather in- 
coherently. 

“ He never said so?” 

“ He hinted that great men had mysteries, and 
he was very polite, and had a foreign accent, and 
he was so handsome, and—oh!” poor Nellie 
broke out, “ my diamonds !” 

I saw it had been a bold plan to rob both the 
girls, giving Fanny a little the earlier appoint- 
ment, and taking Nellie on the way to escape by 
the boat in waiting on the bay. 

“ We may recover the diamonds by the police,” 
I said. 

“ And tell the police that I went to the arbor— 
have it all put in the papers. Never!” sobbed 
Nellie. “Ili do without the diamonds. Prom- 
ise me not to tell pa, and I'll tell ma myself as 
soon as she comes.” 

That day the nervous, ill, incapable mother ar- 
rived. She was made worse by Nellie’s confi- 
dence, but neither of them told the practical 
father. 

Fanny moped, and snubbed her commonplace 
admirers. Young Robinson nearly tugged his 
blonde mustache out in vexation at her caprices. 
She was brought to reason and tolerance of Rob- 
inson only by a full account of her sister’s ex- 

ence. 

Tom retailed to his family as usual the stories 
he learned from hobnobbing with the bar-keeper. 

“There’s been an awful thief down here at 
this hotel,” he said. “The detectives came after 
him, but he had made off.” 

Nellie changed color. 

“What cowards girls are! 
He’s gone.” 

“ How did he look ?” ventured Fanny. 

“ Dark, when he was here—dyed and disguised, 
spoke with a foreign accent, and registered some 
scrawl like a foreign name. He’s a native Amer- 
ican rascal, though, and a thorough villain.” 

Nellie whispered: “He might have overheard 
our talk on the boat, and put on the accent to 
deceive us.” 

“Undoubtedly,” I answered. 

“What had he stolen ?” inquired Nellie, trem. 
blingly. 

“Oh, money, jewelry, no end of things—robbed 
houses and people every where. How scared you 
look! Girls are all cowards,” said Tom, with 
contempt. “By-the-way, did you ever see Tur- 
killeroff? Is he here? and what’s the Rooshun 
thing in neck-ties ?” 

The haunting Mr. Brown was just at hand, and 
most provokingly down went a note—Tom’s 
“ Rooshun thing in neck-ties”—and again I heard 
that whispered word “ Remarkable!” To my re- 
lief, it was for the last time. Mr. Brown, who 
had spoken with no one else in the house, had 
come to take his leave. Thanking me profusely 
for explanations of American customs and man- 
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ners, he hurried off to the boat, which was just 
starting. 

A few minutes after he left, a servant of the 
house brought to my room a note and a package 
—both from Mr. Brown. The note read: 


“ Mapam,—lI hope to publish, in my own coun- 
try, a work on the social customs of America, 
In verifying my observations I have availed my- 


self of your kindness under a sobriquet, used only © 


to avoid publicity in travelling. Pray pardon the 
innocent deception, and accept the accomparfying 
token of respect and esteem.” 


The girls were curious about the package. 
“ John Brown sent a present,” laughed Fanny. 

“*Had a little Injin,” hummed Nellie, with 
her old bad taste and vivacity. 

They opened the package. It contained ex- 
quisite water-colors of Russian scenes. They 
read the signature at the foot of the letter. It 
was—“ 7'urkilleroff.” 

“Good gracious!” “But he spoke English, 
and was old and ugly!” exclaimed the girls. 

“Educated Russians often speak English and 
other languages perfectly,” I answered, but just 
alive to the truth myself; “and a foreign hero 
isn’t necessarily an Apollo, My dear girls, with 
your present standards of taste, and in your pe- 
culiar social set, you find it hard to prefer digni- 
fied modesty above familiar assurance.” 

Fanny looked ashamed and sighed. 

“You know,” I added, “only an expert can 
tell cunning paste from true diamonds.” 

Poor Nellie’s hand wandered to her dainty ear, 
where brand-new Paris mockery was doing duty 
for the stolen jewels. 

“ After all,” I went on, tiresomely, and like a 
prosy old woman as I am, “it isn’t your fault, 
you innocent, under-bred things. It’s the fault 
of your parents and a state of society that lets 
you run about half fledged and half trained.” 

“Don’t scold,” said the girls in chorus, and 
they kissed me. Well, they were young and 
pretty, and I half forgave their wild folly, hoping 
this experience might help make them good wom- 
en some far-off day. How they may figure in 
Russian literature I never like to think. 





AN OPEN LETTER 
FROM THE SEA-SIDE. 


‘Tis of no sort of use, my dear Robin ; 
I have looked the thing thoroughly through, 
And have come to the wiser conclusion 
That, alas! no, it never will do! 
’Twas perhaps well enough in poor Slowton— 
The sleepy and stagnant old spot— 
Bnt what is perhaps well in Slowton, 
In Newport is certainly not. 
It is true that I came here on sufferance, 
That I hung on the edge, 80 to say; 
But my face, and my grace, and my talents 
Have at last fairly carried the day. 
Alas! if I never had come here! 
Or else if I'd never known you— 
But there, I'll be done with regretting, 
For, Robin, it never will do. 
In Slowton a little brown cottage— 
Four rooms and a wood-shed—who'd miss? 
Should a barn and its haymow be added, 
The envy that follews is bliss. 
But a cottage at Newport, dear Robin, 
Ah! that is quite cette autre chose ; 
A palace shut in with its gardens, 
As different as poetry from prose. 
There are gables and peaks and balconies, 
There are turrets and towers and tournelles, 
Such casements as those, and such doorways, 
Of which the old romancer tells. 
Such floors, and such walls, and such stairways, 
Such carved-work, and curtains, and rugs, 
Such china in platters and pitchers 
And hideous and heavenly old mugs; 
Such bric-a-brac, Robin, such bronzes, 
Such silver, such damask, with all 
Such freedom, such space, and such splendor, 
Such armies of servants at call! 
Then the lawn slopes of emerald velvet, 
And terraces flaming with flowers, 
With the blue sea below and about you, 
A water-clock telling the hours. 
There’s no need of a clock, though, to tell them, 
There is nothing to do but to live, 
Life is pleasure, a summer-long revel, 
And the time runs like sand through a sieve. 
How delicious in broad sunny mornings 
To stroll on that blossoming turf! 
With a Jacqueminot rose in one’s laces, 
To the cliff overhanging the surf! 
By one’s side some fair friend, and some gallant, 
Some man of renown or élan, 
Some adventuring noble—yes, Watteau 
Has painted the group on a fan. 
Or else, in the quaintest of dresses, 
A burlap, embroidered in straw, 
To plunge in that billow like sea-nymphs, 
Lithe and lissome as ancient e’er saw. 
Then how sweet the oars beat in the rowlocks, 
When the tune of the boating is heard; 
And how gay the luxurious yachting 
While we spread vast white wings like a bird, 
And with music and dancing and lovers, 
With feasting, with wine, and delight, 
Through the sunlight go floating and floating, 
Through the gloaming and into the night, 
Till we reach that far world of wild wonder, 
Where the winds and the starlight and sea 
Fill the great hollow shell of the midnight 
With sorceries that hover and flee! 
Tides rise and tides fall, but what care we 
For treacherous shallows and bars, 
As we float through the magical sunlight, 
And under the mystical stars! 
But to shore! For young Fitzfolly’s filly 
Is pawing the ground at the gate, 
And Clarence Fitzfolly’s a parti 
That nobody likes to make wait; 
While a drive at 2.20 is something 
Which one wouldn’t miss for the world; 
Like a ride on the tail of a comet 
That through nebulous spaces is whirled ; 
Though ’tis better than riding on comets, 
For then one could hardly be seen, 
And half of the pleasure is passing, 
With a sweet and an unconscious mien, 
That haughty and hateful Miss Percy, 
Who, for all her ridiculous airs, 
Would give both her ears to be driving 
With one of the Fitzfolly mares. 





And the dinners, too, where earth’s four quarters 
Render tribute; and what with Champagne, 
Game, and sweets, fit for tables of princes, 
And wit flashing fire from the brain, 
With tapers and flowers and fair faces, 
With jewels and satins and lace, 
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Banquet after the Sybarite’s grace. 

And at last, and most rapturous, the German, 
When the band gives us Faust, and the sea 

Fills the brief interludes with the murmur 
Of a mightier minstrelsy, 

And summer and youth seem eternal, 
And nowhere are death and dismay, 

As we swim in strong arms to the measure 
The heart and the pulses play. 

This is life then, when all of our powers 
To receive and distribute delight 

Are fed to the full, as all colors 
Compose the clear glory of whi 


To light fires, and to wash, and to iron, 
Cook, and scour, from year’s end to year’s end. 
And should it be rainy on Monday, 
The work for a week is thrown back, 
And should the well fail, or the cistern, 
One might as well be on the rack. 
And to-day is the same as to-morrow, 
With breakfast and dinner and tea, 
There is church for a wild dissipation, 
Once a year, too, a fair or a bee; 
And experience is shortly so narrowed 
That a thrill of pure joy heaves one’s breast 
And avarice is madly excited 
At finding two eggs in a nest. 
We shall not see much of each other, 
Time is too hard a struggle for that; 
You'll sit in your shirt sleeves in summer, 
In winter you'll sit in your hat, 
When at home; and you'll bolt in a hurry 
What you eat, for the store gives no peace, 
And you'll smell of salt fish and sugar, 
And I'll smell of doughnuts and grease. 
No pleasures, no entrées, no bonbons, 
No toilettes, no flatteries to note, 
My best dress will be an alpaca, 
You never will have a new coat; 
No books, and no pictures, no music, 
No people to stimulate thought, 
Starves the soul, and the fancy is withered, 
And the whole of one’s being is naught. 


Is it true, Sir? And now can you tell me 
If any man’s passion repays 
Her who chooses the squalor of Slowton 
For Newport’s delectable days? 
Indeed, I have loved—well, I love you! 
But as soon as the glamour is gone, 
Why, one man is much like another, 
And life is still there to live on. 
No doubt I shall never, dear Robin, 
See one quite your equal again; 
Were you taxed for a villa I’d hold you 
As more than a prince among men. 
But a penniless prince—well, I dare say 
That many a night one will steal 
To the urn on the cliff, and remember 
How your kiss on her mouth used to feel, 
While the sound of the sea fills her memory 
With delicious unspeakable pain, 
And she thinks of herself and Fitzfolly 
In a dolor of scorching disdain, 
Till with all the rich scent of the flowers, 
And the glint of her diamonds, will come 
The thought of you weighing out bacon, 
And making the weight with your thumb, 
The sight of your cap and your apron, 
Of your kerosene lamp—and she knows 
If she can not have those things and you, dear, 
To be frank, she had rather have those! 
Of course I know all you can tell me, 
That the love of a good man years try 
And find it pure gold in their furnace— 
But what J want that gold will not buy. 
Of course it is base and unworthy, 
Of course it is all that is vile; 
But if those things are dearer than you are, 
It certainly is not worth while. 
I hope you will marry, at some time, 
One—ob, Robin—indeed— Well, I mean 
That, after this summer at Newport, 
I never can be your Pauline! 





BESSIE’S BIRD STORIES. 





CROW. 


° AW! caw! ca-a-w! 
Hah! ha, hah! hah! 
Come, little girl, don’t be so slow! 
BS a the door for Mr. Crow. 
h 


answer every 
And homelier birds than ugl 
As well as prettier ones, you'll see, 
It is quite true that I am biack ; 
But for all that, should I turn back, 


; 
me, 


Who has not learned there’s more disgrace 
In the peevish mood than the homely face ? 


“ But how I am scolding! Pshaw! pshaw! 

1 didn’t intend to read you the law. 
I came to tell about Sir Crow, 
That very homely bi you know! 
But, listen! Firat, greatest care, 
I'll sing for you his favorite air: 

Caw! caw! ca-a-w! 

ah! ha, bah! hah! 
Daw! daw! caw! 
Caw! daw! daw! 


“ That is a comfortable chair you have brought, 
Iam sure. Where will yousit? Here on the pi- 
azza? Very well! then I will perch on one of the 
low branches of this plum-tree, which will be near 
enough, for I have a strong voice and can easily 
make myself heard at this distance. You are won- 
dering, and would like to ask, I can see by your 
face, why I refuse your invitation to go into the 
house. If you were better acquainted with me, 
little girl, you would know without asking; but 
that there may be no misunderstanding, I will tell 





you. Crows are a distrustful family of birds. 
They are always on the look-out for dangers ahead, 
never forgetting, never allowing themselves to 
be taken unawares, watching every body and ev- 
ery thing with suspicious eyes. People treat us 
with great contempt, and call us the most wicked 
of birds. Some, no doubt, have a better feeling 
for us, but so few that we seldom if ever meet them. 
Thus we live mostly within ourselves, without 
friends among men, beasts, or birds. ‘ Am I afraid 
of you? Ohno! Iamnever afraid of little girls, 
for I don’t think I ever knew of one that had it in 
her heart to harm a Crow. I can’t say as much 
for little boys, at least for most of them. They 
never seem quite so happy as when ‘ shying’ a stick 
or stone at a bird; and if by chance or skill they 
hit one, their delight is unbounded. This is the 
difference in feeling between little girls and most 
little boys when they see a bird killed : 


The one is ed and sad; 
The other, pleased and glad. 


“Let me tell you a short story to illustrate my 
reason for thinking so. One morning, about two 
weeks ago, a companion and myself were perched 
on an old rail fence near a farm-house, in the yard 
of which two children were playing—a boy and a 
girl. We were resting, and also considering where 
we should go for something to eat, and had not 
been there five minutes, when the door was opened, 
and we saw a tall, disagredable-looking man step 
out, who on seeing us went back into the house, 
soon returning with a gun in his hands. We did 
not wait to see what he meant to do with it, but 
flew away as quickly as possible. Bang! went 
the gun, followed by a whizzing sound, and my 
companion fell. I reached a neighboring tree, 
and, perched where I could see and not be seen, 
I heard the farmer exclaim, ‘ By George! I killed 
him! There will be one less Crow to pull my 
corn!’ Then I saw the boy—his face all aglow 
with pleasure—dragging my dead companion by 
the neck, apparently as well pleased with the re- 
sult of the shot as was his father. But the little 
girl—I shall always remember her gratefully— 
cried as if her heart was broken, sobbing out, 
‘Naughty papa, to kill poor Crow!’ I flew off. 
A few days afterward, passing that way again, I 
saw my companion, his feet tied, hanging head 
downward from a nail driven in the corner of the 
old barn. 

“Ha! ha! was a bird ever so ridiculous? Here 
I’ve been jabbering away in a most melancholy 
manner for more than an hour! Tie a white 
handkerchief around my neck, and I might be 
taken for a doctor, school-master, or minister. 
Who knows? 

“ But, my little friend, can you excuse me for 
not having introduced myself, and made my busi- 
ness with you known? Crows are so queer! I 
am Sir Crow, and came to tell you what I know 
about the Corvide family—their life, habits, and 
so forth. You were a little frightened when you 
first saw me this morning, and hesitated whether 
it was best to come out to me or runaway. I don’t 
doubt I looked ugly to you, for I was not in the 
best of humors when I came, having been cheated 
out of my breakfast, and it tried me dreadfully. 
I decided last night to spend to-day with you, and 
was up early this morning, looking for a bite to 
eat before starting. I had just about made up 
my mind that I should have to come away hungry, 
when I saw a meadow-mouse come out of his hole 
and run into the woods near by. He too was 
looking for something to eat. Here, thought I, 
is my chance fora breakfast. Iconcealed myself 
in a convenient place to await his return, and soon 
after heard the rattle of dry leaves, and knew it 
was he. Nearer he came, and I was just ready to 
drop upon him, when, to my great surprise and in- 
dignation, a homely, good-for-nothing cat snapped 
up the poor little meadow-mouse and ran away 
with him as fast as she could. I then had no time 
to lose, and so came on, vowing vengeance on the 
cat, myself, and things in general. Now you un- 
derstand me better, andI will commence. ‘ Will 
I have something to eat, first?” No, I thank you, 
not now. After I have finished my story, how- 
ever, if you can give me a scrap I will not re- 
fuse it. 

“T belong to the Corvide, or Crow family, which 
consists of several branches. The names of the 
first three are Corvus carnivorus—American Ra- 
ven; Corvus ossifragus—Fish Crow ; and Corvus 
americanus—common American Crow. It is to 
this branch of the family I belong, and of it I 
shall tell you. Our branch is the largest of the 
Crow family, and, if 1 remember rightly, inhabits 
every State in the Union. We are the most com- 
mon and best-known of all birds. Here in the 
Middle States we may be seen any day of the year, 
no matter what the weather may be. In city or 
country, along highways, by-ways, and fences, 
scattered over the fields and through the woods, 
every where are we at home, and our jolly ha! ha! 
ha! is familiar to all. Being so widely known, 
you might think we would have many friends; but, 
strange as it may seem, we have not. Scarcely 
any one thinks kindly of us. We are trapped, 
poisoned, and shot by men, pursued and persecu- 
ted by birds, and, for aught I know, distrusted and 
despised by the whole animal kingdom. People 
in the city call us scavengers ; farmers, thieving 
rascals; and birds, robbers and murderers. They 
give the name; we take the game. 

“Weare voracious eaters. We live well during 
the summer, but through the winter suffer con- 
tinual starvation, our only food being a scanty 
supply of seed from wild plants, acorns, and an 
occasional field-mouse that has been venturesome 
and strayed from his nest in the stubble field. 
During these three or four months of fasting we 
become as thin and ‘ poor as Crows,’ and are usu- 
ally pretty quiet. In the month of April food be- 
comes more abundant, and our caw! caw! caw! is 
heard from one end of the land to the other. Our 
summer diet is very changeable. We breakfast 
on what learned men call noxious insects; lunch 
from the farmers’ corn field; dine on eggs and 





young birds; and for tea take meadow-mice with 
a sauce of wild berries. 

“What! tears! Have I made you feel badly, 
my dear little girl? Iamverysorry. This part 
of my history, for your sake, I would gladly have 
passed over ; but had I, you would have known 
only a part, not the whole. 

“The Blue Jay robs more nests and eats more 
young birds than Crow, but Ae is not cried out 
against. .J remember once asking a young lady, 
who was a great admirer of Jay’s beauty, but knew 
nothing of his habits, if she thought it was the 
killing of birds that made Crow so obnoxious to 
every body. ‘ Yes,’ she exclaimed ; ‘nothing else 
in the world!’ ‘Then why are you such an 
especial friend to Jay? I said; ‘he is a greater 
robber than Crow.’ ‘No, no! I can not believe 
it! Jay is so handsome!’ I laughed, and went 
on my way thinking how strange! how strange! 

“Next I asked a farmer who stood leaning 
against a fence, looking over his corn field, what 
was Crow’s worst crime, and why he was not as 
much to be respected as Jay. He looked up with 
astonishment; and raising his stick, he cried, 
‘You pull my corn! you pull my corn, you ras- 
cal!’ I assure you, little girl, I did not wait for 
further argument, but flew away as fast as my 
wings would carry me, leaving him aha! ha! ha! 
for a farewell. 

“Jays belong to the Corvide family, and are 
often called Blue Crows, but this they don’t like 
to acknowledge. The only marked difference 
between us is in size and color. They have a fine 
form, of which they are justly proud, and dress 
in good taste, never wearing any thing but the 
finest of blue and white satin. Crow, on the con- 
trary, is dark—so very dark that he is often called 
the Negro Bird—has not a fine form, is not gen- 
teel in his manners, and wears nothing but black 
broadcloth. Sir and Madame Jay are courted and 
thought very much of, Sir and Madame Crow 
condemned to perpetual disgrace. Ha! ha! ha! 
ha! I imagine life among birds is not altogether 
unlike that among men. We are not always 
judged according to merit.” 

“Do you mean my friends the Bluebirds in 
speaking of the Jay ?” 

“Oh no! Bluebird and Blue Jay are not of the 
same family, and not at all alike. 

“ But I am again in the pulpit, preaching and 
gesticulating with my wings as if my life depended 
upon reading you a sermon. Come, let us return 
to our work, for I must finish before dark. 

“ About the first of May we separate into pairs, 
Miss Crow choosing her lover, to whom she 
promises love and obedience for one year. Soon 
after, they commence building their nest, usually 
putting it in the fork of a tall pine-tree, or a thick 
birch or hemlock. It is made of coarse twigs, 
sticks, and cedar bark, and warmly lined with 
tufts of grass, moss, and sometimes leaves. After 
the nest is made, four eggs are laid in it, and 
madame stays at home, sitting over them till they 
are hatched. The eggs are of different shades of 
green, spotted and blotched with brown. About 
the first of June the little Crows make their ap- 
pearance, and from then till the first of July 
their big mouths are constantly open for some- 
thing to eat, and Sir and Madame Crow have 
to work from morning till night to keep them 
from starving. This is the season when we are 
most destructive. Not only are insects, worms, 
and berries dropped into those four hungry, open 
mouths, but also meadow-mice and young birds, 
There! don’t put your fingers to your ears. I 
have said it, but will not refer to this part of our 
history again; for I see you are a very sensitive 
little girl. Why, the fact that we eat birds and 
meadow-mice does not disturb the farmers at all ; 
his only worry is that we pull his corn. Some of 
the devices he resorts to to keep us away from 
it are too amusing for any thing. I recall one 
I saw last year, standing in a field of corn belong- 
ing, I think, to a man named Bradt, who lived 
near Lagrange’s Mills, about seven miles west of 
Albany, on the Indian Ladder Road to the Helder- 
bergs. It was an effigy made by stuffing a man’s 
suit of clothes with straw, and, to keep it from 
falling over, fastened to a stake driven in the 
ground. Bradt was evidently a painter, and the 
suit of clothes the straw man had on was un- 
doubtedly a suit he had laid off for this purpose. 
Every color of the rainbow was represented by 
that codger of a scarecrow, as it stood in the cen- 
tre of that field, under a bright sun. If it rivalled 
the rainbow in colors, it also excelled the peacock 
in brilliancy of spots.” 

“ Did it have a hat on?” 

“Yes, it had a hat—every thing was complete, 
and the arms were outstretched as if about to 
strike or throw something. Ha! ha! ha! [laugh 
even now when I think of the time and labor lost 
in the construction of these men.” 

“ Are Crows never afraid of them ?” 

“Why, no; we pull the corn from under their 
feet. Crows are called cowardly birds; and in 
most ways they are; but there are some things 
they are not afraid of, and the straw man is one. 
If you would enjoy an amusing sight, ask your 
Grandpa Nin to take you out to the mountains in 
corn-planting season. 

“ By the last of July or the first of August young 
Crows have learned to fly, and are able to take 
care of themselves. So Madame Crow reads them 
a chapter from the history of Crows, on good 
birds and bad birds, and where they go to; then 
sends them out into the world to begin life for 
themselves as she and Sir Crow had done years 
before when they were young. Young Crows 
linger about the nest for weeks, then move off, 
and it is doubtful if their parents ever see them 
again—at least to know them. So ends my 
story ! 

“Tt is fans rather late, 
But I shouldn't hesitate, 
If you have a bit of meat, 
To stop long enough to eat; 
For as sure as you are born, 
Nothing but a grain of corn 
Has passed this bill of mine 
Since yesterday at nine.” 
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THESE monograms are worked with 
white and Turkish red cotton in satin 
and tent stitch. 





THE ART OF ILLUMINATING. 


NE prominent characteristic of the 

culture of the present day is the 
interest which is felt in medizval art. 
The painting, embroidery, tapestry, lace- 
work, of medieval times, has each its 
adherents, who are striving not only to 
collect samples of these various branch- 
es, but in some cases to reproduce and 
imitate them. Pre-eminent by its beauty 
stands the graceful art of illumination— 
an art which was once thought worthy 
of the most devoted attention of its many 
followers, which then gradually fell into 
decay, but which is now being brought 
up again and partially re-instated by 
those who are practicing it with enthu- 
siasm for its decorative effects. This 
being the case, a few words as to the va- 
rious materials required and the different 
manipulatory processes may not be amiss. 
First on the list are the colors. Those 
indispensable are French ultramarine, 






Figs, 1 and 2.—Storumnne MantLe.—Front anp Baox.—[For descrip. see Suppl.) 





hf bist bes, 


a Mi day 


Fig, 1.—Cacuemine prs Inprs Dress.—Front. 
{For Back, see Illustration on Page 636.) 


For description see Supplement. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Drar pes Inpes CLoak. 
Front anp Baox. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., Figs, 34-43. 





Fig. 2.—Casumerr Derss.—Bacx. 
{See Fig. 3.) 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—MonoegraM, Fig. 2.—Monoeram. 


cobalt, emerald green, vermilion, carmine, 
orange, cadmium yellow, Indian purple, Van- 
dyck brown, Chinese white, Indian ink, and 
lamp-black. Other colors may be added at 
pleasure, such as rose madder, oxide of chro- 
mium, Indian red, ete. The ordinary water- 
colors are those used in illuminating, and 
they may be procured either in cakes, pow- 
ders, or in tubes ready mixed for use. The 
latter are much to be preferred, because from 
them an intense body color can be produged. 
The prices average about thirty-five or forty 
cents a tube. The other materials needed 
are shell gold, or, if preferred, a preparation 
called gold paint, which can be put on with 
a brush like any of the colors; London- 
board, or hot-pressed drawing-paper, thick 











Figs. 1 and 2.—Coatine Saceuz. 
3A0K AND Front. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IV., 


Fig. 3.—Casumerr Dress.—F ont. 
[See 


For description see Supplement. 


and firm, with a fine-grained surface; 
a drawing-board; compasses; two red 
sable brushes, small and large; a steel 
pen—Gillott’s 303 is the best; a quill 
pen; a hard pencil; tracing and trans- 
fer paper; and an ivory or agate bur- 
nisher, Many of these articles will be 
already in the possession of the amateur 
who has previously painted in water-col- 
ors or oils. 

As we proceed to work, the first proc- 
ess which engages our attention is that 
of lettering. Alphabets of the letters 
used in the MSS. of the Middle Ages 
may now be procured, as well as other 
fanciful letters used for monograms 
and other devices. Upon the sheet 
which is to be illuminated rule double 
lines across the space which is to be 
filled with text. These are to be the 
text lines; they must be far enough 
apart to contain the letters, and are aft- 
erward to be carefully erased. The dis- 
tance between these rows of double lines 
should be about one-half the distance 
between the text lines. Then put in 
the letters—with the exception of the 
initial letter and the small capitals— 
using a broad-pointed quill pen, and a 
steel pen afterward. After the letters 






Figs. 25-33, 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Liama Cioran Mantir.—Front anv Baox.—[For description see Suppl.] 
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Fig. 4.—Cacuemine pes Inpes Dress.—Front.—For 
ack, see Illustration on Page 636.—[{For pattern 
and description see Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 44-53.) 
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are all put in and the text 
lines erased, lines are some- 
times ruled between the rows, 
with either black or red ink, 
as preferred. Great care 
must be taken to draw the 
letters correctly — practice 
only can insure perfection. 

The cartoon must next be 
drawn. This is a correct 
pencil sketch of the design 
to be illuminated. It is pre- 
pared as follows. Stretch a 
piece of drawing-paper of the 
proper size upon the draw- 
ing-board, and draw upon it 
the boundary lines of the 
text, leaving a space for the 
large initial letter at the be- 
ginning, and for the usual 
ornament at the end. Then 
lay down the design, step by 
step, including the initial let- 
ter, its ornaments, the small 
capitals, the terminal slip, 
and the border, until all is 
completed. Directions as to 
the design of the ornamental 
part of the work will be giv- 
en farther on. 

When the cartoon is fin- 
ished, it must be covered 
with a piece of transparent 
white tracing-paper, and a 
copy taken by going over ev- 
ery line with a hard drawing- 
pencil. Opportunity is thus 
given for the correction of 
any imperfect outlines in the 


Fig. 1.—Biack Crare Bonner. 
For description see Supplement. 


fer lines upon the sheet must be gone over with 
a fine steel pen. The Indian ink which is used 
must not be dark in the outlines of the portions 
which are to be colored, but in the ornaments 
and scrolls which are to remain in outline only 
it must be very black. ; 

We are now ready to apply the color. Squeeze 
a small quantity of the color needed from the 
tube, and mix it with water until it has the con- 
sistency of cream. Then with the brush fully 
charged lay on the color, always working down- 
ward, As the water gradually dries from the 
paint, the color assumes a velvety appearance 
most satisfactory in effect. Some colors are 
more difficult to lay on smoothly than others. In 
this regard, as in all others, practice is needed to 
secure neatness and facility. 

A few words may be added as to the mixture 
of colors. Grays may be made by mixing black, 
white, blue, and a very little carmine; choco- 
lates are made of Indian red, Vandyck brown, 
black, and vermilion; neutral tint, of red and 
blue; blues are lightened in shade with white, 
and darkened with indigo or black; carmine and 
rose madder are made more brilliant by adding 
vermilion, and may be deepened by black or Van- 
dyck brown; purple is changed in shade by mix- 
ing it with blue or carmine. 

In shading, the worker must use the deeper 
tones of the ground color. For instance, light 
blue must be shaded with dark blue, red with 
tones of crimson, etc. The reverse side of a leaf 
should be painted with the contrasting color of 
the leaf proper. For instance, if the leaf be 
light blue shaded with dark blue, the part of the 
under side which is turned over, and so exposed 
to view, should be orange shaded with scarlet. 
Gold paint is put on in the same manner as the 
colors. It must then be carefully burnished. 
The burnisher. should be moved in one direction 
only, with an even pressure, which may be. in- 
creased as the gold brightens. This preparation, 
or gold paint, as it is called, is easy to use, but 
not so lasting when exposed to the air as the 
shell gold. This is a very fine powder mixed 
with gum, and placed in mussel shells ready for 


Fig. 1.—Swiss Mvustry Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 
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cartoon. The tra- 
cing may then be 
removed, placed 
over the sheet to 
be __ illuminated, 
and fastened in 
its place by draw- 
ing pins or wax. 
Slip a piece of 
black - lead = or 
transfer paper be- 
tween the tracing 
and the sheet, 
with the leaded 
surface down ; 
then go over all 
the pencil lines 
carefully with the 
tracer. Do not 
use too great a 
pressure, as a 
coarse hard mark 
would be the re- 
sult. When the 
tracing is re- 
moved, the trans- 


Fig. 2.—Car or Crére Lissk anp FLowers. 


For description see Supplement. 





EMBROIDERY. 


symbols of the 
Trinity are the 
triangle, the tre- 
foil, and the pen- 
tacle or double tri- 
angle. The Holy 
Spirit is repre- 
sented by a dove, 
Christianity by a 
cross, and eterni- 
ty by the circle. 
Symbols are used 
with the best ef- 
fect introduced 
into the interior 
of initials, or into 
prominent parts 
of the border 
around the text. 
The initial letter 
should not be too 
large to outweigh 
the border or text, 
and the worker 
must always be 
careful not to 




















Fig. 1.—Svrr ror Girt rrom 
13 to 15 Years oLp. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Svrr ror Boy From 
10 to 12 Years OLD, 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Dress. ror Girt FROM 
9 to 11 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 1-3.—PARLOR SKATING SUITS. 





Fig. 3.—Swiss Musitin anp Lace Car. 
For description see Supplement. 


use. When used,a little wa- 
ter is poured into the shell 
and it is allowed to stand for 
an hour. The water is then 
poured off, and enough fresh 
water added to reduce the 
gold powder to the proper 
thinness. But we would rec- 
ommend the beginner te prac- 
tice in the first place with the 
gold paint. 

Designing is the most diffi- 
cult but at the same time the 
most fascinating feature of il- 
lumination. The great prin- 
ciple of all decorative and 
ornamental art is conven- 
tionalism. It is somewhat 
difficult to describe just what 
is meant by that word, but 
it may be said to be a formal 
and severe treatment of na- 
ture’s free and always chan- 
ging forms. In conventional 
art-work nature must not be 
copied either in color or form, 
and yet all designs must be 
based upon natural laws. 

Conventional art is sym- 
bolical, and symbols are free- 
ly used in illumination. The 
symbols of our Lord are the 
Agnus Dei, represented as a 
lamb, sometimes bearing a 
cross, sometimes a banner; a 
pelican, represented as feed- 
ing its young with its own 
blood shed by its beak ; and 
the monogram LH.S. The 





Lims™ 


ASYRAA NY 
Fig. 


For description see Supplement, 
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2.—Biack Crape Bonner. 


crowd his ornaments. These letters may be placed 
upon a solid gold background—the effect thus 
made is very beautiful. Scroll or leaf work may 
then fill up the centre of the letter. The border 
may be made to entirely surround the text, it may 
extend around two or three sides, or it may be 
limited to one only. All the lines used must be 
flowing and graceful: stiffness is fatal +o the har- 
mony of the design. Ribbons creased in a conven- 
tional manner; grotesque animals, their bodies 
ending in foliage; rods twined about with con- 
ventional vines and flowers ; heraldic shields—all 
these and the symbols before mentioned may have 
their legitimate and appropriate place in the for- 
mation of the design.. The worker will do well 
to study with attention fac-similes of the mediaeval 
MSS. ; he will gain in this way more insight into 
the approved methods of arrangement and design 
than words could ever give. 





Work-Basket with Chenille Embroidery. 

Tue frame of this basket and the ornaments 
at the top are made of black polished cane rods, 
and the sides are of wicker-work. The bottom 
and sides are furnished with pieces of card-board, 
covered on both sides with claret-colored silk. 
The wicker-work, which forms a diamond design, 
is embroidered in cross stitch with fine light and 
dark red chenille. The oval pieces of card-voard 
are bordered with leaf ruches made of a strip of 
claret-colored faille an inch and a quarter wide, 
ravelled out on the sides. These ruches are 
drawn out between the cane rods to form a trim- 
ming, as shown by the illustration. 





Making up Furs without Sewing. 

Erter, of Leipsic, has taken out a patent for 
making up furs without sewing. For this pur- 
pose he spreads out the furs on a table of hard 
wood, and applying a solution of India rubber 
and benzine with a stiff brush, passes the ma- 
terial between rollers. This permits the union 
of narrow strips of skin into a uniform sheet, in 
which no line of junction is appreciable on the 
outside. A saving of thirty per cent. of hand la- 
bor is claimed for this process, 
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ANSWERS 7'}0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


New Sunscetper.—We publish no cut paper patterns 
other than those mentioned on the printed list that 
you have received, 

Innex.—We do not know where you can dispose of 
designs for lace and for wall-paper. 

I. J. 8.—The buff or gray India pongees are very 
cool and pleasant for travelling dresses. They, how- 
evei require lining. We doubt if you can do better 
than to buy a nice gray de bége, and make it with a 
pleated waist with yoke that is lined with paper cam- 
bric. There are always cool mornings or evenings en- 
countered on long journeys even in August, and you 
will find a woolen dress best meets the requirements 
of changing temperatures. If you do not wish to have 
a dress expressly for this purpose, get a duster of linen, 
or of mohair, or of pongee, and wear it over any short 
suit you have. 

Mrs. A. M. G.—The best wrap for stout figures is a 
mantilla or fichu of black camel’s-hair, trimmed with 
fringe. It should be made close about the shoulders, 
and will then add as little to the figure as the less 
dressy sacques, 

E. R.—Boys of two or three years wear shirt waists 
to which is buttoned a skirt that may be either gored 
or in kilt pleats. They also wear a sort of princesse 
dress with the front of waist and skirt cut in one, 
while the back is cut off at the hips and filled out 
with kilt pleats. For their nicest dresses white piqué 
or linen is used; gray linen or checked gingham is 
worn every day ; also suits of blue flannel. Braid and 
embroidery done on the garment are the most appro- 
priate trimmings. The hat is straw, and saijor shape. 
Long stockings and buttoned black kid shoes without 
heels. 

Docror Carrtox.—As the invitations to your wed- 
ding are issued by your parents, they can include your 
sister’s friends if she wishes it, even though the bride 
is not acquainted with them. The cards should be 
addressed to “ Mr. and Mrs. Smith,” no matter whether 
you know the wife or not. The bride-maids stand 
near the bride and groom daring the congratulations, 
but the parents move about among the guests. The 
groom invites the ushers from among his own and 
the bride's friends. Friends of the sister who have 
never called should be invited to the church, if you 
like, but scarcely to the reception at home. 

J. L. C.—Long-wristed gloves of lisle-thread are the 
pleasantest for general wear at this season. The écru 
shades are most stylish, but gray is also used. They 
cost from $1 10 upward, according to length of the 
clocked or the buttoned wrists. For dressy wear fine 
mitts of white or black lace are most worn. 

E.xa O.—It is difficult to tell what colored cravats 
will suit best with your dresses, but you can always 
use white ones effectively at this season. For morn- 
ing have white muslin ties embroidered on the ends 
with cardinal, blue, or with white, or else use the hand- 
kerchief bows made of a handkerchief pleated and 
folded into shape ; these handkerchiefs have also scal- 
loped and embroidered edges, or else they have colored 
silk hems. For dressy afternoon wear and for even- 
ings at home use white lace bows made of a barbe 
tied, or else jabots and points of the new braid lace 
known as modern point or Honiton. Then you can 
easily add touches of color by putting ends of narrow 
ribbon beneath the lace. 

Inqureer.—It is usually true that summer silks are 
cheaper during the month of August than at other 
times. You can buy them now at 50 cents a yard, but 
the quality is poor and the silk narrow. Those cost- 
ing from 75 cents to $1 are more profitable investments. 

L. M. N.—You will find the information you want 
about goods for mourning dresses in the New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 83, Vol. XI. Silk can be had 
with little gloss for lining your grenadines. There are 
also twilled foulards for the same purpose, and still 
cheaper is the foulard cambric, which is white on the 
wrong side and black on the right. 

Vittaer Gret.—The white pleated muslin and lace 
frill is worn for house dresses and sometimes for ele- 
gant costumes for carriage wear, but not for dresses 
used for walking, and never for short dresses. 

Anxious Rrapger.—It is too early to tell you posi- 
tively what styles will be popular in the fall for house 
dresses. For the street the short dress will be worn 
in various styles, It is prophesied that the kilt skirt 
in long straight pleats will be abandoned for a fuller 
and more flowing skirt. There will also be an effort 
to bring paniers into fashion. 

Mas. E, A. F.—There is no better material than navy 
blue or gray flannel for your short princesse dress for 
the winter. Perhaps you would like the new coatings 
described among the fall goods in the New York Fash- 
fons of Bazar No. 85, Vol. XI. For quantities required 
consult the Bazar in which the pattern is illustrated. 
The short princease dress pattern is an excellent design 
for a dress allin one. The skirt is made to hang well. 
It is more dressy when finished with knife-pleating 
than when the edge is left plain. 

Cc, L. P.—The Diagonal Casaque Suit illustrated in 
Bazar No. 35, Vol. X1., and of which a cut paper pat- 
tern is published, is appropriate for a bride’s travel- 
ling drees. The newest fall goods are the small plaids 
and the coatings described in the New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 85, Vol. X1. The latter are to be made 
up in whole suits, while the plaids will be used for 
combination dresses. The washer-woman polonaise 
is also a good pattern for such a dress. All travelling 
dresses should be short in the skirt. It is not neces- 
sary for you to wear your hat at a home wedding, but 
you can do so if you wish. 

An Invattp Moruer.—A dress like the beige-colored 
sample for a young girl would look well made with a 
pleated yoke waist and washer-woman over-skirt. For 
trimming, use either hazel brown, myrtle green, or else 
navy blue silk. We can furnish a cut paper pattern 
of such a dresa. 

G, M. U.—We can not tell you how to restore color 
to your black Jace unless by dipping the spots in 
chloroform, 

G. W. C.—Diluted ammonia will cleanse your gray 
mohair. If you send it to a good scourer it can be 
perfectly renewed. 





THAT FAT PERSON CANNOT BE 
FOUND. 


Nor even Episor, with all his inventive genius 
and extensive research, can find a fat person 
that Allan’s Anti-Fat will not reduce at the rate 
of from two to five pounds per week. Those 
having uselessly tried different anti-fat prescrip- 
tions, including “ Starvation,” “ horse-back ” and 
“saw-horse” “riding,” may be sceptical, but a 
fair trial will convince them that Allan’s Anti- 
Fat is a genuine medicine, and that it will speed- 
ily fulfil all promises. Sold by druggists.—[ Com. } 





VEGETABLE AND HUMAN 
DISEASES. 


Tue disease known in orange culture as the 
“ set-back,” characterized by an unusual ap) 
ance of thriftiness, is exactly paralleled in the 
human system by the disease known as obesity, 
or excessive fatness, in which the victim appears 
to be enjoying an exceptional degree of physical 
vigor. Besides being a disease in itself, obesity 
generates apoplexy and heart-disease, and its 
victims are peculiarly susceptible to all forms of 
acute affections. Allan’s Anti-Fat will reduce 
the bodily weight from two to five pounds per 
week. Try it, all ye heavily burdened ones! 
Sold by druggists.—[ Com. ] 








CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarce.y any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. For sale 
by all Druggists. Send for circular. Morgan 
& Auten, 59 John Street, New York.—[Com.] 








Saratoca Springs. — Drs. Strong’s Remedial In- 
stitute, beautifully and centrally located, is the head- 
quarters of the Christian and literary élite seeking 
health or pleasure. Prices reduced.—(Com.} 











Corvine Wure..—By the means of the newly in- 
youee Copying W Theel patterns may be transferred 
from the anes with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ADVERTISEM ENTS. 


HOYT'S DYSPEPSIA CURE. 





To the despondent Dyspeptic we pe J give this rem- 
edy a — oe be convinced. Thousands testify of 
ite efficac our Dra 


oe for it, or send to the 
General Depot, § STARR H R , 36 Vesey 
St., N.Y. Treatise on Dyspepsia a free on application. 


ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 


the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility in a few minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 














IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 

teeth with SOZO. 
and then, when the hair is si i 


CONSTITUTION WATER 


Has been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 
public to be the most wonderful remedy for “A stom- 
ach, liver, Sy and bladder that ever been 
OT A SPRING WATER, but a 

reparation by an eminent physician. For sale by all 
Draggiats. Send for Circular. For female complaints 


a specialty. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. 
L. SHAW’S 


Hair and Beautifying Bazar, 


No. 54 West 14th St., N. Y. 


The largest and choicest assortment of Human Hair 
Goods, for which gold and silver medals were awarded, 
retailed at wholesale prices. Our Marie Antoinette 
Switch io ~~ for front and back, is of long 
hair, from $6 u) 

THE COQU Te Front pieces for young and old; 
does not rip or tear; is beautiful and becoming ; from 
$8 each upwards. Invisible Human Hair Nets, la 
and best made for the front hair, 15 cents each, $1 50 
per dozen. (Gray Hair a specialty.) Combings made 
up, roots all one way, better and cheaper than any 
other house. Hair taken in exchange and bought. 

The largest stock of 


REAL TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 
rted, hand-carved, and our own manufacture. 
Com ory Hair Or &c., at fi 

low p vale 7 done. A large stock of 

peed and Mi Mon Goods, real silver and gold Back 

fie. A full assortment of eye 

dray’s Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty 

a oS per box. F. Coudray’s Invisible Rouge 

for Lips and Cheeks, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. L. Shaw’s 

Persian Khennaline, or Magic Hair Stainer—stains in- 
stantly any color of hair—$1 and $1 50 per box. 

Do not fail to send for our New Lilustrated Catalogue 
of “‘ How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations 
and practical lessons on Hair-dressing. Price 10c. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 

AW 


L. SH ’ 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N. ¥. 


AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 
— Requiring no Pressure of Water. 


Blue Glass Basin and Globes, 
mounted on a Golden- Bronze 
gem with Polished Marble 








ase. 

No springs, weights, or hidden 
mechanism, but a simple law of 
hydrostatics practically — 

The apparent absence o 
tive power excites general won- 
—— and surprise. 

— reliable, and in order. 
= little Cologne added to the 
water makes it a delightful 


Perfume Fountain, 


ap ht expense, as the water 
over and over in. 
te eight to top of 21 in. 


Price Complete $15. 
More elaborate styles fur- 
nished; also, Fountains for 
Coste or Lawn upon same 
ne 
Hie Address for Circular, 
JAMES W. TUFTS, 
33 to 39 Bowker Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Pat. Feb. 7, 1871. 








vered and the eyes di 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical p tion and has a re- 
= effect upon the mout! Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and ba 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes di tions, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and nee e decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 











HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


250 Illustrations and Pattern on Linen, 50c., post free. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE BRAIDS 
ince! Braids, ‘Send be. for samples and Price-List 


* Honiton and Point Lace Patterns.” 


Book containing over 150 Designs of Collars, Cuffs, 
Necklaces, bac a, ,ecgaes, &. We., 
5 eT free me. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, 
 ¥.3 175 “Clinton St., Brookiym P. 0. Box 3527 








A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
My Spring importations of Honiton and Point Lace 
a Purlings, T and Books of Instruction 

ea pe just ome also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and st Fringes, Galloons ona Buttons 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin Zeph 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk yy hg Kid, dyad a 
materials for Needlework, ali at 


Fringes and Buttons to order, to matc om 
color. Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ 5 
Samples sent. 





— Glo, 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE MATERIALS. 
PRESEN TE A A handsome Pattern of Col- 


ote Handkerchief, or 
Barbe, with WORK com ENCED, to pur- 
chasers ws the amount of $5 00. 

Mme, GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 








IW YORK SHOPPI 






Of every description for ladies and wlth discretion nm. House- 
iscretion, 











EMBOSSED PICTURES 


For Hs aoe: eve. 4 Scrap - Books, Screens, Fancy Work, &c. 
The largest assortment imported. Catalogue of 1000 
om 8 cents; or, with seven full sheets as samples, 
Agents Wanted. 
F. ¥. TRIF '» Foreign Stamp Dealer, 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass, 


WARNER BRos" CORSETS 
ay eaees for _— style 
nae CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and omeuaias 
pads has a world-wide 


Their every aureing: Qpragt se ss we scubee? 


Their new 

Flexible Hip Corset, 
Ee seaue Price, oe aid 
leading merchants. 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 











* 
12x12 inches, bound in 
tains for Embroid- 
a, " ay to 12 inches. Onl 
Ez 


25, by mail. 
TLEY BROS., 102 waleer St.,N.¥. 
R. WIENER, ™ facturer of 








295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N. Y. 





hold articles, thing, ponent with , taste, 
and j ent. For circular, M™, DEMOREST'S Granp OPENING OF RE- 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON liable Patterns of all the By les and 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, ppemeate Novelties for the’ Fall and ‘ashions. 
aris; 17 East 14th St., N. a and all the 
PRaAvaeR Tableaux, Dichogme, pe Colored here. Now Ready, Portfolio, with 500 
Moustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by agencies everywh 15c. “What to ear with fl infor- 
Happy yhhoue' Company, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. | mation,” l5c. “Quarterly Journal,” 5c.; ei post free, 





ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


and from the Atlantic to 


The ho 
ye netioned parity anion New Yi sengt ehyang Neaithtainem Prof. GENTH, 


Le a is ans wes over or ale broad one from the Lakes of the North thee Galfs of the South 


favorite of ev country, because 
cg ttnemnet the N. Y. Board of Health, and 
phia. Sold only in cans. 





FLORILINE. 


ve FL OBILINE.”—For THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all 

sites or living “‘animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful ‘fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. pa ge No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, tailed every where. 
Price 75 cents. 


CAUTION. 


Purchasers of Patterns are hereby noti- 
fied that those only are ours which are 
designated 


HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS. 


The uniform price of each set, without 
regard to the number of pieces composing 
it, is 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 


and no person should pay more. They 
are cut expressly for us by an Artist whose 
services are not obtainable by any other 
house. The so-called “ Bazar Patterns,” 
of which there are several varieties in the 
market, are neither designed nor issued 
by us. 

The “ Bazar Fashion Plate” advertised 
in Harper's Bazar is not a supplement 
or accompaniment to that Periodical, nor 
is it published by us. 

£2 In order to correct an impression 
which seems to be prevalent, we desire 
also to say that Messrs. James M‘Cati 
& Co., of this city, do not, nor did they 
ever, design or cut Patterns for us, nor 
are they agents for the sale of 





Harper's Bazar Patterns. 


Address all orders and communications 
direct to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Natiowat Bank or -. — 
Yorx. 





Messrs. Moraan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic disease 
of the heart, accompanied by distressing pains in 
the back and head—so much so as to confine me 
to my bed; have been for years under the treat- 
ment of our best physicians. Your advertisement 
came to my notice, and I procured a bottle of the 
Constitution Water; and, following your direc- 
tions, I have been able to attend to business ever 
since, and at present I am in the enjoyment of 
my former health. I now use no other medicine. 
I assure you it gives me great pleasure to inform 
you of the benefits i have received from the use 
of it, and cheerfully recommend it to all persons 
afflicted with like diseases. Very truly, 

Tuomas Bisnop, 
Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic. 
Sold by Druggists. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only ae | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 

Chin, Arms, rm without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West ‘88th St., N. Y. 











RAPE—THE ARSENIC USED IN ITS 
disagreea 


manufacture, and the ible odor pe- 
culiar to same, frequently causing sickness, effectu- 


ally removed, and old cra Ayes folds, &c., made 
to look equa phe new, an withstand dampness 
and sea-air. rose ae Ret SHRIVER & 


co., Raal uilding, Broadway é & 14th St, N.Y. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN Zrtmr.cnrssce 





REMARKABLE CU roe 
REFER BY P PERMISSION ):.; Fo, be, Rev. 


Fits Rony Warren, a, Ye 4 Hon ur. a Kelley, Ge Gen: 








LADY Sar"sansenit tors 





95 Fashionable Visiting Cards—nvo two alike, 
with name, 1Q@e. Nassau Carp Co.,Nassau,N. Y. 
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E. VAN VORST & C0., 


95 West 11th St., N. Y. 


In order to meet the wants of our —_ lady cus- 
tomers residing outside the city, we have taken ial 
care in selecting our stock of goods for the and 
Winter Seasons. We make a specialty of 


BONNETS AND 
ROUND HATS, 


Trimmed to order in the most elegant oan and at 
prices which come within the means of al e em- 
oy first-class trimmers only, and guarantee our work 

© give entire satisfaction. § attention given to 


PATTERN BONNETS. 


Information desired. previous to ordering by mail 
will be cheerfully given. Orders by express sent, 
C.0.D., with pri e of examining. If not satisfac- 
tory, can be returned at our expense. 


BLUXOME & 60,, 


6TH AVE. AND 218T ST., NEW YORK, 


Direct special attention to their FALL OPENING of 
FINE MILLINERY RIBBONS, VELVETS, SILKS, 
LACES, and WHITE GOODS, LADIES’ and GENTS’ 
FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, TRIM- 
MINGS, NOTIONS, FANCY GOODS, UNDERGAR- 
MENTS, and CORSETS, at UNPRECEDENTEDLY 
LOW PRICES. 





Or Wastrated Fall Catalocne 


AND PRICE-LIST NOW READY, 


MAILED FREE 


ON APPLICATION. 


BLUXOME & CO., 
6th Ave, and 21st St., New York. 









Says, get posted if you want to purchase Furniture; 
and the right way to do it is to send for an illustrated 
Book containing over 100 engravings of different 
styles of Furniture, with prices attached ; mailed free. 
Send for one, and mention this paper. Address 
BROOKLYN FURNITURE CO., 559, 561, and 563 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


James Mebreery & C0, 


BROADWAY & 11th St. 








The latest Paris Fashions having indicated a strong 
preference for 


Rare and Corious Novelties 


For CARRIAGE, 
PROMENADE, 
DINNER, and 
EVENING WEAR, 


We are prepared to show our patrons and the pub- 
lic a stock of 


Novelty and Staple 


DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, 
SATINS, 
VELVETS, &c., 


Exclusive in color and disposition, and unequalled in 
any country for Variety, Magnitude, and Ch 


$5000 REWARD. 


Investigation discloses the fact that the lady report- 
ed in the Associated Press despatches, about August 
10th, to have died in Chicago after two weeks’ use of 
some r remedy for corpulency, had not taken 
Allan’s Anti-Fat, but had used a preparation put up 
by a regular physician in Luzerne, Pa. Allan's Anti- 
Fat is manufactured in Buffalo, N. Y., by the under- 
signed. We have already sold over 100,000 bottles of 
it. It has therefore been taken by thousands, and we 
challenge proof that it has ever harmed anybody, un- 
less the reduction of obese persons from 20 to 60 
pounds, leaving them healthy and strong, is consid- 
ered a misfortune. Furthermore, we hereby offer 
$5000 reward for evidence showing that it contains 
poisonous or injurious ingredients. We also offer 
$5000 if we cannot prove that it has reduced numbers 
of persons as stated herein, and always without injury. 
It is said a lie will out-travel the truth any time; but 
we trust that those newspapers that have misled the 
public by saying that physicians attributed the lady’s 
death to the use of Anti-Fat (which is only put up by 
us, the term “‘Anti-Fat” being our trade-mark) will 
correct the false impression they have eonveyed by 
publishing this refutation. 

BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





**Confirmations Strong as Proofs of 
Holy Writ.” 


Royatstron, Mass., July 10, 1878. 
Botanto Mepictne Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gents,—What will you send Allan’s Anti-Fat per 
dozen for? There is no place within eight miles 
where we can buy it. My mother has taken five bot- 
tles, and it reduced her weight 20 pounds. 
J. M. Parreriwer. 


Etrswortn, Kan., July 13, 1878. 
Boranto Meptotns Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen, — Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me seven 
pounds in one week. 
Yours respectfully, Mrs. Tayor. 
Cotorapo Sprines, Cor., July 15, 1878. 
Botanic Meprorne Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—I lost three pounds while taking one 
bottle of Allan’s Anti-Fat. 
Yours truly, Mrs. M. B. Myzzs. 
Van Wert, O., July 29, 1878. 
Boranto Mevrore Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—Received the medicine, “Allan’s Anti- 
Fat,” and the lady for whom it was ordered has used 
it with success. It reduced her 844 pounds in nine 
days; also removed a rheumatic pain from her hip, 
with which she has been troubled for several years. 
She has ordered one dozen bottles from our druggist, 
and intends to give it a fair trial. 


Yours, etc., A. Lerruers. 





% Have not felt so well and strong in 
ten years.” . 


Crevetann, O., August 12, 1878. 
Botranio Meptorne Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

—My heart is overflowing with gratitude 
towards the inventor of Allan’s Anti-Fat, and I wish 
to inform the world what a blessing it is to the over- 
corpulent. When I commenced using it I weighed 
two hundred and twenty-four pounds, and after using 
a little over three bottles I now weigh one hundred 
and ninety-four, and have not felt so well and strong 
in ten years. I have got my friend, George Sigor, to 
try it. He has not taken quite one bottle, and has 
lost five pounds. 


Yours sincerely, Pavt Conprr. 


Priatrvitxe, Axa., July 20, 1878. 

Boranto Menpicive Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen,—About three months ago I commenced 
using your Anti-Fat, at which time my weight was 
219 pounds, By following your directions carefully, 
I have succeeded in reducing my weight to 158 
pounds. This is all very satisfactory and pleasant; 
but just previous to my commencing the use of your 
medicine, I had purchased two suits of fine clothes at 
a high price, and find, to my dismay, that they are 
entirely useless to me now. When I pat one of my 
coats on, my friends tell me it looks like a coffee-sack 
on a bean-pole; and when I put the pants on—well, 
description fails. My object in writing is to ascertain 
whether you have not, in connection with your medi- 
cine busi » an establish t where your patrons, 
similarly situated, could exchange these useless gar- 
ments for others that would fit. I think you ought to 
have something of the kind, as it would be an induce- 
ment for many to use the Anti-Fat who now object to 
using it in consequence of the loss they would sustain 
in throwing aside valuable garments. Just turn this 
matter over in your mind. A “Clothing Exchange” 
is what you want in connection with your Anti-Fat 
business. Yours truly, 

Groree Boyp. 








We might go on and quote hundreds of similar 
expressions from those who have used this positive 
remedy for corpulency, and bear testimony of its won- 
derful power over this condition of the system. 

This specific remedy is composed of purely vegetable 
ingredients, is peERFEOTLY HARMLESS, and will occasion 
no discomfort. It greatly aids digestion, acts upon 
the food in the stomach, preventing its conversion into 
fat, and is a most excellent remedy for dyspepsia. 


No particular change of diet is re- 
quired while using it. 


Since writing our first little circular treatise upon 
the subject of Corpulency, many hundreds of cases 
have come under our personal observation, and in all 
good results have followed the use of the Anti-Fat. 
In no case has any unpleasant or injurious effect been 
produced. Instead of regarding obesity as an abnor- 
mal condition, many people have erroneously consid- 
ered it as an evidence of health, and any agent that 
reduces fat is therefore at once suspected of being 
injurious. Starting to reason from the false position 
that fat is an evidence of health, it is not surprising 
that they should, very naturally, fall into the error of 
supposing that an agent possessing properties capable 
of reducing corpulency would prove injurious to the 
heaith. Reasoning, however, from the rational basis, 
that an undue deposition of fat, constituting obesity, 
is not a healthy but a morbid condition, it is quite as 
natural for us to arrive at the opposite conclusion, 
which is sustained by experience and observation, i. ¢., 
that the reduction of fat in cases of corpulency is in- 
variably followed by an improvement of strength, 
spirits, and physical comforts. 

A very extensive observation has convinced us since 
our first circular treatise was issued, that in the ma- 
jority of cases the Anti-Fat must be taken for from 
two to three, and, in rare cases, even four weeks be- 
fore the patient will begin to notice much reduction 
of flesh, after which the loss goes on rapidly—generally 
from three to five pounds a week. In some cases the 
diminution in weight commences from the first two 
or three days’ use of it. We therefore advise those 
who contemplate using the Anti-Fat to make a careful 
note of their weight, and after two or three weeks’ 
treatment commence observations. Improvement will 
soon be observed. A large saving in expense may be 
made by purchasing the Anti-Fat of the druggist by 
the half-dozen or dozen bottles. 

BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Proprietors, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. As 
SACQUES. ovo. 
PARASOLS. oe 
SHAWLS. a 0 HOSIERY. 
SUITS. 0 O  Laors, 
Oo a) 
> JONES ° 
o Oo 
a) o 


x x 





BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 
oO Fanoy Goons. 








| Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
— | 





JAMES MeCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th St. 
‘THE PERFECT TONIC.” 








THERMALINE 


A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine. 


The only 25 cent 
ACUE REMEDY 


IN TEE WoRrtD 
RES 


CHILLS &FEVER 





PO all MALARIAL DISEASES. 
by all Druggists. Mailed on receipt of le 
Write to DUNDAS DICK & ore EE pa hh es 
You, for their ten eent book, mailed to the readers of 
this paper F REE on application. 


PATTERNS ON LINEN. 


Send 8c. stamp for Jae y | the Dozen and Sample 
Pattern, to Mme. GURNEY & CO., P.O. Box 3527. 


60 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Citwron Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 














x 


>, JONES ..* 


SHOES. 0 0” SILKS. 
RIBBONS. “13 O CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR.-D 0 DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A _O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. \VHonsefurntehing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &e. 
Sieiapo~iliaiicienisabini 


Now opening, an immense stock 
of Desirable and Elegant Goods for the 
Fall Trade. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 

JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes and beautifies the compiexion. Sent 
by mail on receipt of $1. Address L. SHAW’S Hair 
and Beautifying Bazar, 54 West 14th St., New York. 


PRUSSING’S APPLE VINEGAR 
‘arranted absolutely pure, and keep Pickles for years. 


CREWEL WOR And “all novelties in 


4 fancy-work,described 
in New 48- Catalogue. Sent for 3c. stamp. 
BEN EY BROS., 102 Walker St., N. ¥. 




















WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO SHOW OUR 
Fall Stock of Goods for Infants’ and Young Chil- 
dren’s Wear, all of which we warrant made of the best 
materials and well sewed. a Wardrobes, con- 
taining 38 pieces, for $60,and single articles equally low. 


BABY 


Baskets in great variety. Unfurnished Baskets from 
$4 75, and furnished from $7 50 each. Cambric Night 
Slips from 7T5c., and Day Slips from $1 35. Nainsook 
Day Slips from $2 50. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 





95 Styles of CARDS, 10c. ; 10 Best CHROMOS, 10c., 
with name. Outjit,10c. J. B. Hvesrep, Nassau,N. Y. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, = MPS deade 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ba F cetnenes 4 00 
The ‘THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
BN Ne FORE cvccccccctcsccsescacee 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franxurn Square, New York. 


2, Chromo Cards (perfect beauties), with name, 10¢. 
Outfit, 10ce. TURNER CARD CO., Ashland, Mass. 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF NEW BOOKS, 


I. 
VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE, with Hints for 
their Improvement. By Natuante. Hittyer Eeie- 
STON. ‘ost Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 


SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. a 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI, Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. With Two 
Portraits. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

IV. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From The Spectator. 
With Notes by W. Henry Wits. 32mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

A 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Jouw 
Mortey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

Samuel Johnson. By Lesute Strerugn. (Ready.) 
—Edward Gibbon. By J.C. Mortson, (Ready.)— 
Sir Walter Scott. By R.H. Hurron. (Ready.) 


Vi. 

THE STUDENT'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
The History of the Christian Church during the 
First Ten Centuries: from its Foundation to the 
Full Establishment of the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Papal Power. By Pumir Surry, B.A. ITilus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. Uniform with the Stu- 
dent’s Series. 

Vil. 

THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty Years’ Resi- 
dence among Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, 
and Armenians. By a Consul’s Daughter and Wife. 
Edited by Stanuey Lane Pooxe. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

VIIL. 

GOLDSMITH.-BUNYAN.-MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
By Lord Maoautay. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. Ix 


POTTERY PAINTING. A Hand-Book to the Prac- 
tice of Pottery Painting. By Joun C. L. Spanxes. 
320, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

pe 

HAVERHOLME ; or, The Apotheosis of Jingo. By 

Epwarp Jenkins. 4to, Paper, 10 cents, 
XI. 

THE CHINA HUNTERS CLUB. By the Youngest 

Member. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
xii. 

A PRIMER OF GERMAN LITERATURE, By Het- 

en S. Conant. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 
XI. 

A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. By Jesse Ben- 

ton Fremont. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 
XIV. 

THE STUDENT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR, A Prac- 
tical and Historical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage. By Cuarces Heron Watt. With an Intro- 

uction by E. Lrrrré, Member of the French Acad- 
emy. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 40. : 
CV. 


HINTS TO WOMEN ON THE CARE OF PROP- 


ERTY. By Arrrep Waker. 32mo, Paper, 20 
cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
XVI. 

THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. The Atlantic Islands 
as Resorts of Health and Pleasure. By 8. G.W. Buen- 
samin, Author of “Contemporary Art in Europe,” 
&c. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XVII. 

A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of John 
Martin, Written and Edited by the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


—_[—$———>s 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novela are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. 


Old Slip Warehouse. By Mary A. Denison. 60 cents. 
The Bubble Reputation. By Katuagine Kine. 15 cts. 
Professor Pressensee. By Joun Esten Cooxe. 25 cts. 
Blush Roses. By Crana Franots Morse. 50 cents. 

** Bonnie Lesley.” By Mra, Heasenr Martin. 15 cts. 


Squire Paul. By Hans Warere. Translated from 
the German by Mary A. Robinson. 25 cents. 


Kilrogan Cottage. By Martupa Desparp. 60 cents. 


The Young Duke. By Bensamtn Drsrazti (The Earl 
of Beaconsfield, K.G.). 15 cents. 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs. Ourruant. 50 cents. 
Back to the Old Home. By Mary Crow. Hay. 20 cts. 
The Lady of Launay. By Antuony Trottopr. 20 cts. 


The Curate of Orsiéres. By Orro Roqurrre. Trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. 20 cents. 


Cleveden. By Srzrnen Yorxe. 10 cents. 

Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire. 75 cents, 
Kingsdene. By Mrs. Frtuerstonnavon. 10 cents. 
Miriam’s Heritage. By Aus Catper. 75 cents, 
Mag. 50 cents. ~ 

A Beantiful Woman. By Lron Broox. 10 cents. 
Honor’s Worth. By Mera ( RRED. 15 cents. 

Mine is Thine. By L. W. M. Looxuart. 40 cents. 
My Heart’s in the Highlands. 10 cents. 

Henriette. 10 cents. i 

Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. 15 cents, 


A Modern Minister. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

G3 Harrer & Brorures will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ea” Harver’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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FACETIZ. 

Youne America has been always noted for its in- 
quiring mind. One of the many budding Presidents 
now resident in Chicago was told the other day by his 
“school-marm” the story of William Tell’s famous 
shooting feat. The only comment the boy made upon 
the story of the patriotic parent was: “Who ate the 
apple afterward ?” 2 

Areumentative.—A clergyman, in speaking of one 
of his parishioners who was so given to argument that 
it was difficult to converse with him on any subject 
said, “* Brother —— is so argumentative that he will 
dispute with a guide-post about the distance to the 
next town, and argue with a tombstone as to the truth 
of its epitaph.” 
Wantep To kNow—How to cook a raw recruit. 

easenententiipneammae 


Customer. “ Waiter, this bit of turbot is not so good 
as that you gave us yesterday.” 
Warrex. “ Beg pardon, Sir; it’s off the same fish.” 
oo 


When Mr. Thomas Thompson was courting the wid- 
ow who became his sixth wife, said he, taking a pinch 
of snuff and looking wise, “I will tell you what I ex- 
pect of you, my dear. You are aware that I have had 
a good deal of matrimonial experience. Ho-hum! It 
makes me sad to think of it, and I may truly say that 
my cup of misery would be running over at this mo- 
ment if it were not for you. But to business. I was 
about to remark that Jane, my first, could make better 
coffee than any other woman in this world. I trust 

ou will adopt her recipe for the preparation of that 
verage.” 

“My first husband frequently remarked—” began 

the witow. 
* And there was Susan,” interrupted Mr. an mn. 
“Susan was the best mender that probably ever lived. 
It was her delight to find a button off; and as for 
rents in coats and things, I have seen her shed tears 
of joy when she saw them, she was so desirous of using 
her needle for their repair. Oh, what a woman Susan 
was!” 

“Many is the time,” began the widow, “that my 
first hus—” 

“With regard to Anna, who was my third,” said Mr. 
Thompeon, hastily, ‘I think her forte above all others 
was in the accomplishment of the cake known as slap- 
jack. I have very pleasant visions at this moment of 
my angelic Anna as she appeared in the kitchen of a 
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“Vid changing smiles and blushes, 
Her footstep scarcely crushes 
De honey'd clover dot vas bending on her royal vay.” 


A Kentucky farmer writes to the local paper, com- 
plaining of the low price of dairy produce, and adds: 
**] shall not sell my eggs for eight cents a dozen—it 
don’t pay for the wear and tear of the hen.” 








A MODEL WAITER. 


frosty morning, enveloped in smoke and the morning 
sunshine that stole through the window, or bearing to 
my plate a particularly nice article of slap-jack, with 
the remark, ‘That's the nicest one yet, Thomas. Eat 
it while it’s hot.’ Some- 
times, I assure you, my dear, 
these — one are quite 
overpowering.” 

He applied his handker- 
chief to his eyes, and the 
widow said, “Ah, yes, I 
know how it is myself, Sir. 
Many is the time that I see 





The late George Robins, the well-known auctioneer, 
said in one of his advertisements of an estate that he 
had for sale, “‘In that favored region the moon is al- 
ways at the full.” 





in my lonely hours my dear 
first hus—” 


“The pride and joy of 
Julia, my fourth, and I may 
say too of Clara, my fifth,” 
interrupted Mr. Thompson, 
with some apparently acci- 
dental violence of tone, “lay 
in the art of making over 
their spring bonnets. If 
you will believe it, my dear, 
one bonnet lasted those two 
blessed women through all 
the happy years they lived 
with me—they would turn 
them and make them over 
60 many times! Dear! 
dear! what a changing 
world !—what an unhappy, 
changing world !” 

“ Tsay so to myself a hun- 
dred times a day, Sir,” said 
the widow, with asigh. “I 
frequently remarked to my 

hus—” 


“Madam,” said Mr. 
Thompson, suddenly, and 
with great sternness, 
“oblige me by never men- 
tioning that cheap man 

m. Are you not aware 
that he must necessarily be 
out of the question for ev- 
ermore? Can you not see 
that your continual refer- 
ences to him sicken my 
soul? Let us have peace, 
madam—let us have peace.” | ) 

* Very well, Sir,” said the | ¥' 

meekly.’ “I beg 








widow, f° . 
your pardon, and promise i "| 
not to do it again.” its 

they were married, 
and their lives were as 
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her neighbor the details. 





WHAT ARE WE COMING TO? 


Every Gat has a fur coat, and every dog pants. 
—_< 
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For MALE Reapers onty.—A woman who can take 
a mental inventory of another woman’s street attire in 
half a minute will occupy an entire morning in telling 


Which of Moses’ ancestors would be most likely to 
open an ophthalmic hospital ?—Eyes ache, to be sure. 
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Who wi. come ?—The latest sentimental agony in 
songs is a tender ballad beginning : 


“Who will come above me sighing, 
When the grass grows over me.” 


We can't say a who, but if the cemetery fence 
is in the usual repair, it will probably be the cow. 


—>— 

There is a French beggar on one of the Paris bridges, 
who has just started a new breastplate, with the fol- 
lowing painted thereon: “Have had—children, 7; 
wives, 3; mothers-in-law, 3; battles and engagements, 
6—19.” You stop and ask him, “‘ Nineteen what?” He 
replies, ‘‘ Nineteen claims on your purse, kind Sir.” 

——_—_—_—_~.———_ 


SIMPLE LESSONS IN SCIENCE. 


Force is that which sets a body in motion, as, for 
instance, the police force, which makes a body move on. 

A liquid violently resists all attempts to force it into 
close confi t, ding itself out so as to make 
its surface level ; and many liquids communicate these 
little peculiarities of theirs to those who imbibe them. 

When any thing is weighed in water it suffers a loss 
of weight. This is especially true in the case of salt, 

A pound avoirdupois is exactly equal to 7000 grains. 
Take a pound of sand and count. 

When bodies become heated, movements a little 
backward and forward take place, as you must have 
seen for yourself in the case of a street fight. 

Heat causes a copper rod to be extended, and it has 
the same effect on a policeman’s staff. 

It is erroneous to suppose that the barometer is used 
as a yard-measure in ascertaining the height of a 
mountain. 

Most physicists teach that noise is the result of a 
single blow given to the ear; music, of a series of 
blows. In our own aapetionee, however, we have ob- 
served that noise was the result in both cases; in the 
latter more unmusical even than in the former, Ez- 
perimentum fiat in corpore vili. Box a small boy’s 
ears, first singly and afterward repeatedly, and you 
will soon see, or rather hear. 

Attraction and affinity are synonymous in chemistry, 
but in life we often find that the greater the affinity, 
the less the attraction. 

me precious stones are called cat’s-eyes; dia- 
monds surely might be called cat’s claws, since they 
scratch every body. 

Electricians neatly divide all bodies into conductors 
and non-conductors, but in the world there are bodies 
who, although they never collected fares on a street 
car, nevertheless are cads. 








On Greis.—This is a boy’s composition on girls. 
He says, * Girls are the only folks that has their own 
every time. Girls is of seyeral thousand kinds, and 
sometimes one girl can be like several thousand girls 

if she wants to do any thing. 
This is all I know about 
virls, and father says the 
ese I know about them, the 
better off I am.” 


——_——_a—————— 

A gentleman who has ac- 
cumulated a considerable 
fortune in the oil regions 
has written to the ‘ Pro- 
prietor of Mont Blanc” to 
say that he intends makin 
the continental tour this fall, 
and that unless an elevator 
is at once erected in con- 
nection with that mount- 
ain, it need not expect to 
enjoy his family custom. 

a 


Arr at Sra.—At an auc- 
tion art sale the other day a 
marine view was about be- 
ing knocked down at a hand- 
some figure, when a bluff 
sailor, who had panpenes 
to wander in, exclaimed, 
earnestly, “My stars! if 
there ain’t a vessel drifting 
on to the rocks with a strong 
breeze blowing off shore !” 
The artist took his work 
home to re-arrange the wind. 


a 
The difference between a 
hill and a pill is that the hill 
is hard to get up, and the 
pill is hard to get down. 


chasing liiptininann 
A takxuse Person—The 
policeman. 


— 

At a railroad station, late- 
ly, an elderly Irishwoman 
who had arrived a few sec- 
onds after the train had 
started set off to run acter 
it. She of course soon 
F came to a halt, when she 
bly began to abuse the unac- 
commodating engine, add- 
/ ing, with a “nate” brogue, 

“Faugh! the great black 


~~ 








—— and peaceful as they 


on en nett enema atniney pas 





ugly lump! When she gets 
as ould as me, bedad she 
won't run so quick !” 














